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THE RUINED CITIES OF ASIA AND AMERICA 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


One of the saddest things, in connection with the history 
of man, is: that so many races have risen to prominence, and 
then declined and left only a mass of ruins as the signs of 
their presence and power. This was the case in the far East, 
where the opening of history is supposed to have occurred; 
it is also the case in other lands, where history is more re- 
cent, and where the spirit of progress is still manifest. 

If we go back to the earliest period, we find certain nations 
in a low stage of advancement, not much higher than the 
savages of our own country; but that was atime before his, 
tory began to be written, and when man was without any skill- 
either in art, or in architecture, aud was incapable of making 
a record for himself; but there came a time, when his powers 
were so developed, that his very works became his monuments, 
and his written words marked the beginning of his history. 
The particular region which has been fixed upon as, the earli- 
est home of civilization, and the first place where cities are 
supposed to have been built, is that situated near the south- 
ern coast of Asia, between the two rivers, which have been 
conspicuous in history, the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

This, then, is the place where we shall begin our study of 
the Ruined Cities of the World. It is also the place where 
most scholars begin their study of history, and the place 
where the students of comparative religion begin their study 
of mythology and tradition. To this region, alsothe theol- 
ogians and the bible scholars go back for their starting point, 
for here, it is supposed, that the Garden of Eden was situated. 

It is true, that the centre of population gradually moved 
from the South to the North, and under the rise of the “Seven 
Great Monarchies,” the cities of Babylon were the first, the cities 
surrounding Nineveh were the second; but.in all these regions, 
the early cities are in ruins, and scarcely anything is seen of. 
them except the ‘Remains of Lost Empires.” 

There were other cities which afterward arose, some of 
them in Persia and Phrygia, others in Phoenicia, still others in 
Greece, in Crete, and Cyprus, and in the Islands of the Sea; 
but they are nearly all in ruins, and are at present, the ob- 
jects of curiosity to the traveler; the places where the arche- 
ologist andthe explorer does his chief work. 
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I. In taking up the subject of these ruined cities, we shall 
follow the geographical and historical order; taking the 
ruined cities of Babylon as the first object of study. 

The testimony of explorers, is that the cities of the plain 
of Babylon were numerous, and in them were great palaces 
and towers. Around them were walls and gateways,whicl were 
well guarded. Outside of the walls there were, in most cases 
canals, which were used for irrigating the soil. The cities were 
generally situated upon the rivers, somewhat remote from 
the seacoast. There were boats of many kinds to be seen upon 
the rivers and in the canals. Frequently four cities belonged 
to the same province and were under the same dominion, and 
the claim is that there was a division of the territory accord- 
ing to the points of the compass, the religion of the people 
requiring that the king rule, in the name of the divinities 
which were in the sky, the center of all being the place where 
the gods and men met together. 


Now it is noticeable that this same custom has prevailed 
among other nations of the earth, some of them quite remote 
from this point, for the Chinese hold that theirs is the Celestial 
Empire, and that the Emperor rules in the name of the 
divinity; the four spaces above, and the four below, with a 
meeting place of thetwo in the centre, making nine divisions 
of the celestial capitol,as well as nine divisions of the Celestial 
Empire. It is also held by some that in America a similar 
custom prevailed. The Pueblo tribes believed that there were 
six divisions in the sky and six divisions in the earth; the zen- 
ith and the nadir being added to the four quarters, the meeting 
place of the two making the thirteenth point. In accordance 
with this theory there were seven Pueblos at Zuni, New Mex- 
ico, though in the city of Mexico itself, there were four di- 
visions only, with a temple in the center of each one, while the 
palace andthe great temple, or Teocalli, was at the meeting 
place of the four; while streets which divided the city went from 
the great temple to the four quarters of the earth. 


It is strange that this symbolic geography should have ex- 
isted at so early a date, and that it should have prevailed in so 
many distant places; but this shows that society was, at the 
first, controlled by the religious sentiment, and that there was 
something sacred even in the location of the cities and in 
the arrangement of their streets and gateways; in the situation of 
the palaces and temples, and in the very style of their archi- 
tecture and art. Such was the case, not only in Babylon and 
Assyria; but in Egypt, Persia, Phoenicia, and all the cities of 
the east. 

It is very remarkable that the cities which existed at an 
early date in Babylonia, should have been identified in recent 
years, and that their size, number, relative situation, and ar- 
chitectural character should have been ascertained by the ex- 
amination of their ruins, and that we should have been able to 








King Ur-Nina of Lagash, surrounded by his sons and pages. 


Reprinted in Recent Research in Bible Lands, from de Sarzec, Découvertes en Chaldée. 
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identify the form of religion which prevailed. It is to be 
noticed, however, that the earliest specimens of art, as well as 
those of architecture, have been connected with the religious 
sentiment, and that history and mythology are everywhere 
mingled together in the early records. 

It was once supposed that the pyramids of Egypt were the ear- 
licst monuments, and that these were the only structures which 
were erected in obedience to the religious sentiment but it 1s 
now held by many of the archeologists that the cities of 
Babylonia antedated the pyramids of Egypt, and that the 
cities were erected and ruled in the name of the divinities; the 
kings and priests being united in their government. 

A\s to the race which brought in the first civilization, and 
introduced the earliest forms of architecture, there is some 
uncertainty; but the general opinion is that the earliest races 
belonged to the great Turanian stock, the same stock as were 
the Finns and Chinese of the North, and the Dravidics of 
India, the Hittites of S;ria, and possibly the same stock as 
the North American Indians. 

The scriptures represent that three races which sprung from 
the three sons of Noah; but that their descendents became 
disobedient and undertook to erect a tower toward heaven, to 
escape from any flood which might arise in the future; but the 
confusion of tongues occurred, and people were scattered in 
different directions. An explanation of this has been given. 
It is that the Accadians, Semitics, and the Mineans, or Ancient 
Elamites, spoke different languages and this resulted in 
their dispersion. This story of the dispersion is significant when 
considered in connection with the tablets which have been dis- 
covered representing the old Accadian and Hititte race, il- 
lustrations of which are given in the plates. 

The Accadians, or the Turanians, may have been, and pos- 
sibly were, the builders of those rude stone monuments which 
are scattered all over the globe; in India, in China, in Japan, 
and in Peru. The same kind of monuments are found in Syria, 
in Northern Africa, in Great Britain, in Scandinavia, and in 
South America. They nowhere reached the stage of civiliza- 
tin, which appeared among the Semitics or the Aryans, 
though they built many cities, some of which are found in 
China, and others in Central America; the style of those in 
Central America being very similar to those in Babylonia. 
The Semitics occupied, at the earliest date, the region near 
the mouth of the Tigris; but spread their empire toward the 
Mediteranean. They included the Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Hebrews, Arabs, and Phoenicians. They were great builders, 
a-dtothem may be ascribed most of the cities of the east, 
which are now in ruins. The Aryans, or Indo-Europeans, 
came after the Assyrians, and built many of those ruined 
cities, which became so distinguished in history. Their first 
seat of empire was the plateau of Iran, situated at the head 
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waters of the Tigris and Euphrates, but they divided; one por- 
tion went east into India, the other went west and became the 
builders of the great cities of Ecbatana and Persepolis, and af- 
terward of the great cities of Troy. Ilium, Mycenz, Tiryns, 
Athens, and Corinth; the ruins of which have lately received 
so much attention. It is to be noticed, however, that several 
thousand years elapsed between the building of the cities of 
Babylonia by the Semitics,,and the beginning of the archi- 
tecture of the Aryans, or Indo-Europeans, and that a new 
style appeared among the Persians, which had great influence 
over the Greeks and Romans, and the growth of architecture, 
among these two races covered the whole period of ancient 
history, and has furnished to the world the grandest specimens 
of art that are known. 

As to the styles which were embodied in these ‘ancient 
cities, we shall need to take the testimony of the explorers 


SCENERY NEAR MOSUL. 


who have recently entered into the field, as well as that of the 
ancient historians, who were familiar with them when they 
were occupied by teeming multitudes. Layard says: 


“The architecture of a people must necessarily depend upon the ma- 
terial afforded by the country, and upon the objects of their building; but 
the descriptions given of the ruined edifices of ancient Assyria, show that 
they differ in manv respects from those of any other nation with which we 
are acquainted. The earliest habitations, constructed when little progress 
had been made in the art of building, were probably but one story in 
height. In this respect the dwelling of the ruler scarcely differed from the 
meanest hut. It soon became necessary, however, that the temples of the 
gods, and the palaces of the kings, depositories at the same time of the 
national records, should be rendered more conspicuous than the humble 
edifices by which they were surrounded. The meaus of defense also re- 
—_ that the castle, the place of refuge for the inhabitants in the time of 

anger, or the permanent residence of the garrison, should be raised above 
the city, and should be built soas to afford the best means of resistance 
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toan enemy. As there were no natural eminences in the country, the in- 
habitants were compelled to construct artificial mounds, hence, the origin 
of those vast, solid structures, which have defied the hands of time, and 
with their grass-covered summits and furrowed sides rise like natural hills 
in the Assyrian plains.* 

“It was first necessary to form an eminence, that the building might 
rise above the plain and might be seen from afar. This eminence was not 
hastily made by heaping up earth, but regularly and systematically built of 
sun dried brick. Thus a platform, thirty or forty feet high was formed, and 
upon it they erected the royal, or sacred edifice, 

Sundried bricks were still the principal, but could not in this instance, 
for various reasons, be the only materials employed. The earliest edifices 
of this nature appear to have been at the same time public monrments, in 
which were preserved the records or archives of the nation, carved in 
stone, and on them were represented the exploits of kings, or the forms of 
divinities; whilst the history of the people. and invocations to their gods 
were also inscribed in written characters upon the walls.” 

“ The spaces between the great public edifices were probably occupied 
by private houses, standing in the midst of gardens and built at distances 
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RUINED TOWER AT BIRS NIMRUD. 


from one another, or forming streets which enclosed gardens of consi« er- 
able extent. To the palace was attached a park, or paradise, as it was 
called, in which was preserved game of various kinds for the diversion of 
the king. This enclosure, formed by walls and towers, may, perhaps, still 
be traced in the line of low mounds branching out from the principal ruin. 
Now, the peculiarities of these cities of the plain were all the same. Each 
one had in its centre, as the chief object, the great ziggurat, or tower, which 
reminds us of the tower of Babel, a structure which is supposed to have 
been built in imitation of the mountains, which were, perhaps, the earliest 
abodes of the pecple, or at least, the most impressive objects of nature.” 


Layard speaks of the general extent of the city, and 
of the canals and gardens which were within the walls. 

Dr. Peters also speaks of the number of the cities and the 
extent of the canals. He says: 


“In ancient days the whole country teemed with a vast population, and 
was dotted with innumerable cities. Another class of ruins, the ruins of 





*Nineveh and Its Remains.—Vol. II, p 1098. 
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ancient canals I have not noticed at all, although they are, if possible, 
more numerous, more striking, and more characteristic than the ruins of 
the cities. They run like great arteries through the country, lines of 
mounds ten to thirty feet high, stretching in all directions as far as the 
eye can reach. "* 

“The names of the cities of Babylonia are all well known, especially 
to the Bible students, as Ur, of the Chaldees, was the childhood home of 
Abraham. ‘Ur was not only the seat of a great temple. it was a great city 
of the first political importance, dominating southern Babylon about 4000 
B.C. Both Ur and its sister city Eridu, were commercial towns, and teak 
found in the ruins of the latter proves an early connection with India. 
South of Eridu we find Sipparah, the ship city, where the records were 
buried during the flood. Both Ur and Eridu seem originally te have been 
situated near the sea, if not on it, but at present they are one hundred and 
twenty miles from the Persian gulf.” 

This furnishes a basis for calculation as to the age of these 
cities. It is supposed that they stood on the shore about 6000 
or 7000 B. C., a date which has been fixed upon by Dr. Hil- 
precht from a study of the ruins of Nippur. 

Now, it is remarkable that this description of the cities of 
the east, with their gardens, and canals, and walls, and plat- 
form mounds, on which temples were erected, corresponds so 
closely with those given by the Spanish historians of the cities 
of Mexico and Central America, that we might take the pic- 
ture of one for that of the other. The explanation given of 
the difference of the ruling classes, from the common people, 
will also apply to the cities of America. The same is the im- 
pression which is given by the reports of the explorers, for 
they all speak of the towers, which were the most prominent 
feature of every city. 

It appears that in Mexico, the temples were in the shape of 
high towers, and upon the summit of terraced pyramids and 
were the most conspicuous objects in the city, and were often 
seen crowned with the smoke of the sacrifices. It has also 
been held by some authors that these pyramids or teocalli 
were built in imitation of the mountains whose summits were 
sometimes crowned with the clouds of smoke, which ‘arose 
above the volcanic fires, 


Dr Peters says: 


“To the early Hebrew mind, the mountain top or artificial high place 
afforded a means of close access to God.” 

“ The ziggurat 1s composed of two stages, represented by the exterior 
wall and by the interior wall. About it on all sides are found rooms or cor- 
ridors This covered a space of something over eight acres, and was 
inclosed by a huge wall, which stood to the height of sixty feet and was al- 
most fifty feet at its base and thirty feet at the summit. On the top of this 
great wall, at the southeast, was found a series of rooms, fourteen in all, of 
different sizes. They were irregv'ar tower-like masses at three of the cor- 
ners of the wall; immediately to the southeast of the ziggurat, a long street 
ran northeast and southwest. Various fragments of pavement were found; 
columns of the same general significence as the pillars which stood before 
the temple at Jerusalem. Similar columns were erected in front of all 
Pheenician temples. Bent found in Mashonaland, in what seemed to be a 
Pheenician building, solid masonry columns which had the same signifi- 
cance. The Arabs regard these columns as male and female, and as signs 


*See “Nippur,” by J. P. Peters, D.D., vol. II, p 306. 
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of divinity. The brick causeway by which to approach the temple, came 
out at a point between tbe two columns; about nine meters below the sur- 
face a solid terrace of crude brick was found; above it a causeway and clay 
tablets, belonging to the second dynasty of Ur, 2500 B. C,, and below door 
sockets of Sargon and fragments with a date as early as 4ooo B.C. A 
conduit or drain for carrying water from the upper surface, was found built 
of baked brick, and over the conduit was a perfect arch, which is the old- 
est specimen of the arch ever found. 

“It seems to me that the Jewish, Phcenician, and Assyrian temples are 
in origin, similar to the Ziggurat temples, such as we have at Nippur, and 
that the holy of holies correspond to the mysterious shrine on the summit. 
The temple is so arranged that one ascends constantly, the holiest portion 
being the highest. 

Precisely the same meaning is attached in Babylonia to a 
high place. The ancestors of both the Hebrews and the 
Babylonians, although inhabiting the plain country of Baby- 
lonia, were not autochthonous there. Their forefathers had 
been natives of the mountains, and so they made the temple 
of Bel at Nippur to represent a mountain. 

The same opinion was formed by Dr. Hilprecht, who dis- 
covered the platform of unbaked brick upon which the zig- 
gurat stood, and formed an open court at its base, a discovery 
which led him to carry back the date of the first city toa mar- 
velous antiquity, 7000 B. C. 

Next to the tower itself, the most interesting and ambitious 
structure, was the Court of Columns, which is fifteen meters 
square. On three sides of this ran a sort of edging, out of 
which arose four round brick columns, resting on square bases. 
In front of this court in the northwest side were the remains 
of a long narrow pavement. The columns were built of brick 
which were made to fit together in the center; but leave a con- 
siderable space in the middle, and were dressed on the outside, 
making the surface smooth and true. These are supposed to 
be the earliest columns in existence. They date back to ape- 
riod of 5000 B.C. The court itself was surrounded by buildings 
on all sides, the walls being of unbaked bricks and large 
blocks. Here we have another feature which seems to have 
been common in all of the early cities of the world. 

Columns and courts surrounded the temples and towers and 
we are reminded of Solomon’s court, as well as the courts 
which were common in Mexico and Central America. Col- 
umns of different forms, and very much more elaborate, were 
iound at Tello, showing that they were a common feature, and 
appeared at a very early date. They prevailed from about 
3000 B. C. until about the thirteenth century B. C. 

There were various coffins found in the ruins at Nippur, 
which date back to 1300 B.C., some of them slipper-shay.ed 
and some of them tub-shaped. These show considerable pro- 
gress of art, but the most interesting specimens are the door 
sockets, with inscriptions on them, which date back to 2500 
B.C. Dr. Peters says in conclusion: 


“Babylonia is one of the places where civilization and culture origin- 
ated and was the birth place of that civilization, to which we have fallen 
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heir, and the indications of the discoverles at Nippur suggest that the set- 
tlement of these great cities was made not later than 6000 or 7000 B.C. 
At that remote period, men inhabited this country sufficiently advanced 
in civilization to found cities, build houses, make pottery, and in general 
carry on the industries of settled and civilized life. 

About 2800 or 2900 B. C. we find the city of Ur exercising a hegemony 
over a!l of southern Babylonia, and the kings of that city styling them- 
selves princes of Eridu, Erech, Nippur, and{Wurka. Apparently there was 
a close intercourse with Egypt in those days, and the artot Babylon was 
strongly influenced by the traditions of the Nile. Each seems to have suf- 
fered greatly from the oppression of the Elamites, and it was apparently 
during the period of the Elamites supremacy, that Abraham migrated into 
Canaan, and the expedition which Amraphel, king of Shinar, Arioch, king 
of Elasur, Chedorlaomer, king of Elam and Tidal, king of Goyim, was 
conducted against the cities of the valley of Jordan.” 

II. Here, then, we see that the first great empire which 
arose in the east is entirely in ruins, and buried beneath the 
ruins of later cities, with a period of two thousand years and 
more marked by the intervening layers. We shall, then, need 
to go to another locality to find the records of that interven- 
ing period. They will be found in connection with the second 
great dynasty, which arose in Assyria, a region to the north of 
Babylonia. Here there are also many ruined cities, but they 
are cities constructed partly of stone, ratherthan of sun dried 
brick. They are built after the same general pattern; but the 
difference consisted in the character and finish of the walls, 
the size and style of the palaces, and especially in the char- 
acter of the columns, which had begun to be used. 

It is curious, that in Assyria, as in Chaldea, there was a 
special pre-eminence of four cities. This is shownin the book 
of Genesis, where Asshur is said to have builded Nineveh 
Rehoboth, Calah and Resen. Assyria contained, besides these 
principal cities, a vast number of large towns, so numerous 
that they cover the whole face of the country with their 
ruins. The ruins opposite Mosul are those of Nineveh, twenty 
miles south of Nineveh, is Calah, marked by extensive ruins 
at Nimroud. These ruins occupy an area somewhat short of a 
thousand acres, about. half the size of the ruins of Nineveh. 
Forty miles below Calah was Asshur, marked by the ruins of 
Kileh Sherghat. Nine miles from Nineveh stands the ruin 
known as Khorsabad, the walls well marked, their angles point- 
ing to the cardinal points. 

The palace of Sargon at Khorsabad has been described 
by Fergusson. Theruins lay fifteen miles from the Tigris. 
The remains of Khorsabad, Koyunjik, Nimroud, Karchemish, 
make the four corners of a vast quadrangle, which contained 
an area of two hundred and sixteen square miles, about ten 
times that of London. The ruins opposite Mosul consist 
of two principal mounds, known as Nebbi Yunus and Koyunjik. 
Xenophon, who passed close to the ruins of Nineveh, described 
the walls of the city. Up toa height of fifty feet, they were 
composed of hewn blocks of limestone, above this sun dried 
brick. There was a continuous series of battlements along 
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the top. The wall was pierced at intervals by gates, by which 
rose lofty towers. This castellated rampart was not the only 
means of defense, for outside the stone basement lay a water 
barrier, or moat. There are many pictures of the Assyrian 
castles,so that they are familiar. The palaces of Nineveh 
have been described and pictured by Layard with all their 
intricate adornment,and convey the idea of great magnificence. 

The ruins opposite Mosul consist of two principal mounds, 
Nebi Yumis and Koyunjik, the platforms on which palaces and 
temples were raised. The first covers about forty acres and 
the second covers about one hundred acres and has a height 
of about ninety-five feet. On this artificial eminence were 
raised in ancient times, the palaces and temples. The entire 
length of this side of Nineveh was about twu and one-half 
miles. The circuit of the wall was about eight miles. The 
rampart or wall, according to Diodorus, was 100 feet high and 
so broad that three chariots might ride side by side along the 
top. It was pierced at irregular intervals by gates above which 
aose lofty towers. Outside the wall was a broad, deep moat, 
into which the river was made to flow. 


Among the architectural work of the Assyrians, the first place is oc- 
cupied by the palaces. They made their temples insignificant in compar- 
ison. In the palace their art culminates. There every effort is made, 
every ornament is lavished. The Assyrian palace stood uniformly on an 
artificial platform, commonly composed of sun-dried bricks. In most 
cases the sides were protected by massive stone masonry, carried up per- 

endicularly to a height beyond that of the platform, crowned with stone 
attlements cut into gradines,* 

The pavement consisted, in part, of stone slabs, sometimes in- 
scribed, and sometimes ornamented. The terraces were at different eleva- 
tions and were connected by staircases or inclined planes. The ascents 
were on the side adjoining the town. The palace arose perpendicularly, 
generally with the river, a moat or a broad lake at the base of the walls, 
In this respect they resembled the platform at Copan, which was washed 
by the waters of the river, with two secret or hidden channels, leading 
from the interior of the palace to the river. 

The platforms in Assyria appear to have been rectangular, very much 
as they were in America, Falaces were commonly placed near one edge 
of the platform mounds. They were composed of three main elements, 
courts, grand halls, and small private apartments. A palace has usually 
from two to four courts, which are either square or oblong, and vary in size 
according to the general scale of the building. In one palace at Nimrud, 
one court had the dimensions of one hundred ard twenty feet by ninety; 
at Khorsabad, the palace of Sargon had four courts, the largest of which 
was two hundred and fifty feet long and one hundred and fifty feet wide; 
the smallest about one hundred and twenty feet each way. 

The palace at Koyunjik had three courts, measuring respectively nine- 
ty-three feet by eighty-four; one hundred and twenty-four by ninety, and one 
hundred and fifty-four by one hundred and twenty-five. 

The palace of Essarhaddon had a length of one hundred and sixty 
and a width of sixty-two feet, and was divided by a wall down the middle 
to support the roof. The courts were paved wlth baked brick or with stone 
slabs. The halls were ornamented with elaborate sculptures. sometimes 
with a double line 2round the four walls. The most striking peculiarity of 





©The ornaments of the walls bv battlements, cutinto gradines, may be seen in the building 
quien the Nunnery at Chicen-Itza, though this is at the top of the wall rather than at the 
foundation. 
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the ground plans of this palace was that they were divided by straight and 
parallel lines into. exact rectangles, though the buildings are irregular, 
especially in their internal arrangements. Rooms open into one another 
and have very few corridors or passages. 

Another feature of the palace of Assyria was the portal. This was 
not so high or commanding in appearance as was the portal of Egypt; but 
they were, nevertheless, very imposing. They were ornamented with 
colossal, human-headed bulls on either side, and were probably spanned 
sf anarch. Received within the portals, the visitor found himself in front 
of a long wall of solid stone masonry, which rose from the outercourt to a 
height of at least twenty feet, witha flight of steps leading up to the en- 
trance, where was another portal, or gateway, ninety feet wide, twenty-five 
feet deep, guarded by three winged bulls of gigantic size, which stood at 
right angles, facing the spectator. A colossal figure strangling the lion, 
representing the Assyiian Hercules, was also seen at the entrance. ; 

“The great state apartments consisted of a suite of ten rooms, and in 
their external and internal decorations was the most splendid in the whole 
palace, all of them lined throughout with sculpture. This hall was 
called the Hall of Punishment. A second hall opened by three door- 
ways upon a square court, which was occupied by buildings on three sides, 
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GROUND PLAN OF COURTS IN ASSYRIAN PALACE. 


the state apartments on the northeast, the temple on ‘the southwest and a 
range of buildings called Priests Rooms on the southeast.” 


This description by Rawlinson is suggestive for it brings 
before us certain analogies which have been recognized ir the 
ruined cities of America. 


The temple court was guarded by winged bulls, with a series of human 
figures or genii; but the courts and halls, with the sculptured figures, re- 
mind us of the halls of Palenque, though in the latter place, there are no 
domestic animals, and the human figures or genii are without wings. 

The palaces of Central America were generally arranged about the 
four sides of a court, and were furnished with arched corridors, which 
fronted both directions; a corridor fronting on the court, and another front- 
ing the stairway; though the space between the corridors and the stairways 
was very narrow compared with the paved platforms on which the palaces 
of Assyria opened. The height of the buildings was a matter of conjec- 
ture. Layard and Fergusson held that there was an upper story, and all 
their restorations represent the palaces having two stories, the upper story 
presenting a heavy cornice. These restorations, like that of the palace of 
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Peru, are not always to be relied upon. It is held that the palaces and 
temples were columnar. 

But the column was not by any means as important a feature as it 
was in Egypt, Persia, Troy, and Greece, for the carved images, such as 
winged bulls with human heads, and winged human figures, were the most 
conspicuous atchitectural ornament. 

The Assyrians did not employ this architectural ornament; but that they 
could not have been unacquainted,with it is proved by pillars being repre- 
sented, supportiug a pavilion or tent in the older sculptures of Nimroud; 
but the first indication of the use of columns in buildings is to be found in 
Khorsabad. It is possible that a conventional architecture, invested with a 
religious character, was introduced before the knowledge of the column, as 
an ornament, hence, it was not admitted as an ornament in sacred buildings. 

The narrowness of the chambers must be attributed to the want of 
means of supporting the ceiling, and a dislike to the column or post as a 
support.” 

We may suppose that human-headed animals took the place of col- 
umns,in Assyria as an architectural ornament, and yet pillars and columns 
were used as ornaments when totally detached from any building, and so 
were not used for support. This was the case in Central America, for 
there are stelae or portrait columns in the courts at Copan, with altars 
in front of them, the hieroglyphics upon the sides and back, evidently hav- 
ing some reference to the history of the king whose portrait is given. 

The beginnings of such columns are to be traced back to a religious 
sentiment, which made the sun the great divinity, and considered the mov- 
ments of the sun as connected with the life of the people. The turning of 
the sun at the solstices being watched closely, 

The arch was more of an architectural ornament in Assyria than was 
the column. Here portals were all arched, and the entrance to the pal- 
aces were through the arched doorways, still there wasno such arch as we 


find in modern architecture. and, in fact, no such arch as we find in pre- 
historic America, for they were merely straight passages which were 
arched in one direction, while at Chichen-Itza and other places in Central 
America, there were double arches. 


Thus it was in Assyria, rather than in Babylonia, that we 
find analogies between the architectures of the cities of Central 
America. These consist in the character of the walls, the 
shapes of the platform pyramids, the size of the palaces on 
the pyramids, the arrangement and number of apartments in 
the palaces, the broad stairways that lead to the palaces, the 
main difference is found inthe ornamentation of the facades 
and the symbolic decorations of the inner apartments. In 
America the temples were more conspicuous than in Assyria, as 
there were generally three or four of them in every city, and 
and all were placed upon the summit of a pyramid, which was 
generally much higher than the platforms on which the palaces 
were erected. 

The stairways in America are very imposing, and great ef- 
fort was laid out upon them. The balustrades were in the 
shape of massive serpents, whose heads project beyond the 
stairways. Human figures were often carved upon the steps; 
in one case at Copan, every step was carved so as to present 
a series of hieroglyphics, which could be read from bottom to 
top, making what is called the “hieroglyphic stairway,” 
and one of the most interesting architectural curiosities in the 
world. 
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Bancroft says: 


“The rooms of the Casas de Monjas, eighty-eight in number, all pre- 
sent the same general features of construction, angular, arched ceilings, 
wooden lintels, stone rings or hinges on the inside of the doorways, holes 
in the sloping ceilings for hammock timbers, the entire absence of any 
openings except the doors;the platform on which the building stands 
forms a narrow promenade only ten feet eight inches wide on the ex- 
terior of the buildings and in the court. 

“The entrance to the court is by a gateway, ten feet eight inches wide, 
and about fourteen feet high; the top being formed by the usual triangular 
arch. Opposite this gateway is a stairway, which leads upward to the 
upper terrace.” 

The Assyrian stairways were somewhat imposing; but not 
so much so as those in Persia, or even in Central America. In 
Persia, as we shall see, the stairway was the most important 
te: of the palace, and was so easy in ascent that horses could 

e driven up, and large processions could ascend to the plat- 
form. 

The facades of the Assyrian palaces have been admired; 
but those seen in Central America are certainly interesting. In 
these the cornice extends around the whole circumference just 
above the doorways, while above the cornice, the whole space 
is covered with elegant and elaborate sculptures. The four 
interior facades, fronting in the court, all present elegant 
specimens of the decorators art. 

The gateways in Assyria, were also as we have seen, very im- 
posing; but not so imposing as those of Egypt, though they 
were. perhaps, designed to impress all who approached them 
with a sense of awe. The historians speak of Thebes, with its 
hundred gates; Homer speaks or Troy as having imposing 
gateways. The “Lion Gateway,” of Mycene, is known to all. 
The scriptures speak of the gateways as the place of judge- 
ment and the seat of authority, and so, throughout all time, 
the gateway to a city was regarded as the most important 
feature. The gates of the city of Jerusalem all had names 
which designated their character. 

The portals of Egypt have been spoken of and were the 
most prominent feature in Egyptian architecture, They were 
generally placed in front of the temples and were guarded by 
two rows of Sphinxes, whose heads are fronting one another. 
The gateways in Mexico, Central America, and Peru, were also 
very imposing. One of the portals in Mexico had a massive 
statue placed over it, which was carved in the most hideous 
shape. It represented the God of War, of Death aad of Hell, 
and was covered with serpent fangs, and teeth. and tails, and 
had a grinning skull looking out from the center. 

III]. This leads us to the ruined cities of the Persians. 
These were not so near together as those in Assyria; but they 
were quite numerous, and many of them were built with a 
grandeur that even exceeded all others. The peculiarities of 
the Persian architecture was affected by the material which was 
used. This was more apparent in the column than in any 
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other element. It is supposed that the earliest buildings of 
the Persians were constructed out of wood, and the columns 
were nothing but the trunks of trees, which supported a pro- 
jecting portico in front of the building. The ceilings and sides 
of the houses were made of poles or round logs, the rafters 
being made of the same material. This supposition is derived 
from a study of the rock-cut tombs; for these, all present the 
same features, as they are cut in imitation of houses with beams. 
The Persians were at first a rude people, possessing neithes 
literature or art of their own; but bor 
rowed what they had from the Assyrians © 


E 


and the Babylonians, and the empires far- | 
ther south. Inthis respect they resembl 
ed the Aztecs, who borrowed their civiliz 
ation as well as their architecture from; _ 
the cities of Central America; but modi-| — 
fied it to suit theirown mythology and the} _- 
demands of their situation. The ruins of [ysyah 
Persepolis exhibit the same forms of ar--2— 
chitecture, the same peculiarities in the = A 
arrangements of the bas-reliefs, the same 
entrances formed by gigantic-winged ani- B 
mals and the same religious emblems as § 

are seen in the palaces of the Assyrians. 3 

The walls of their cities were of extraor- 


dinary size and height. The Persians in- } 
troduced a columnar style even after they Qi 
began to build in brick and stone; but Mp4 
their columns were at first in imitation a 
of the posts, or trees, which originally 3 of 
supported the projecting roofs of their y | 
uf 


wooden buildings and formed porticos in "/ 
front of them. i bea b 


The Assyrians did not employ the col- : 
umn as an architectural ornament. They === 
undoubtedly made use of pillars of wood, === 
and, perhaps of stone; but the surmount- ji=S= 
ing with capitols occurred late in their “~~ 
history. ASSYRIAN FACADE. 

We do not find in Persia many ruined cities. Ecbatanawasa 
city which reached such proportions of grandeur as to aston- 
ish the world and many have taken the ruins of this city as 
the means by which they would learn the styles which pre- 
vailed throughout the entire region. The columns of this city 
pa peculiar shapes. They are round and have heavy 

ases carved in the shape of dogs and animals. The capitols 
are finished in the shape of animals heads, the shape of a 
double-headed lion, or an ox with two heads;the united body 
constituting the capitol and the heads making the ornament 
for the§capitol, These were evidently among the earlier spec- 
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imens, though they continued quite late in history, and ap- 
peared in all the palaces of the Persians. 


Perrot and Chipiez say: 

“If we pass in review all the types and columns on the sites of the 
ancient cities, we find the Persians differing from the Assyrians and the 
Babylonians. The distinctive feature in the group is composed of the fore 
parts of twe quadrupeds.. It appears in the reign of Darius 600 B. C. 
The shaft is slender and slightly tapering and fluted, though in the rock- 
cut tombs it is plain. The base of the columns in the palaces at Susa is 
peculiar to Persia. The ornaments are arranged in a vertical form instead 
of horizontal. The capitol is divided into two parts; the lower part cylin- 
drical, and the upper part with animal figures, The oldest stone column 
of the Persians is in the palace at Pasagardz and is modelled after the 
primitive wood post; but is of stone. This was derived from Media, where 
at Ecbatana were edifices of pretentious buildings.” 


Polybius says of Ecbatana: 


“The palace measures seven stadia in circumference. The magnifi- 
cence.of the various buildings gives one a high notion of the wealth of the 
persons who raised the noble pile, although nothing but cedar and cypress 
were employed in the construction. They were plated throughout; rafters, 
ceilings, wainscoting, columns supporting porticos, and peristyle were all 
sheathed in silver and gold.” 

Dr. A. H.Sayce says: “Columnar architecture had its natural home 
upon the banks of the Euphrates. Wood and brick had totake the place 
of stone and naturally suggested the employment of the column which 
seems soon to have become a mere ornament and developed a great variety 
of forms; colored half-columns were used in the temple at Lig-Bagas and 
Erech for decorative purposes long ages before they were employed in the 
same way by Sargon at Khorsabad, and itis to Babylonia and Assyria that 
we may trace the Doric and Ionic pillars of Greece; but the chasteness of 
Greek taste preserved it from the many fantastic forms into which the col- 
umn branched out in Babylonia and Assyria and, especially in Persia, where 
we find it resting with a circnlar base on the back of lions, dogs, and 
winged bulls. hile the column thus became an orrfament rather than a 
support,the buttresses against which the early Chaldean temples rested 
never lost their original character. The Persian art was derived from 
Babylonia through that of Susiana. Pallaces wereraised on lofty platform 
like those of Babylonia, where such a protection from the marshy ground 
was needful, and the platforms were adorned with broad handsome flights 
of stairs which led to their.top, The Persian architecture may best be 
studied in the remains of the palace near Persepolis, in the five largest 
buildings. The first was the palace of Dzrius; the second that of Xerxes ; 
the third that of Artaxerxes; while the other two were known as the hall of 
one hundred columns in ten rows of ten each; each 35 feet high, and 20 
feet distant from itscompanion. The eastern palace contained four groups 
of pillars and a square of 36 pillars in six rows of six, and covering an area 
of over 29,00 square feet. 

In one respect, the palaces of Persia, resemble those of 
Peru, for all agree that the temples and the palaces were there 
covered with gold and silver. 

The complex column,with double capitol and volute, rose 
between the four enormous pillars of the propylea at Persep- 
olis. It upheld the ceiling of the central hall of the great 
palace, and formed the supports of the hall of one hundred 
columns at Persepolis. Staircases appear in the pavilion at 
Ispahan as at Persepolis. . ; 

Susa was surrounded by a wall of burnt bricks, which ‘in- 


closed palacesiand temples. It appears that Persia borrowed 
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stair ways and columns and other features from Assyria, but 
as modified by Media. 

Ecbatana was chiefly celebrated for the magnificence of its 
palace. It was probably constructed originally by Cyaxares. 
The circumference of the building was said to be 1,420 
yards, or soméwhat more than four-fifths of an English mile. 
The size exceeds that of the palace of Susa, while it is in 
turn exceeded by the palatial platform of Persepolis. We 
conclude that the area which was consigned to the royal pal- 
ace, was far from being entirely covered with buildings. One 
half the space was probably occupied by large, open courts, 
paved with marble, surrounding the various blocks of build- 
ings. The pillars, which form the most striking characteristic, 
were for the most part of wood rather than of stone. These 
wooden pillars, either of cedar or of cypress, supported beams, 
which crossed each other at right angles; leaving square spaces 
between, filled in with woodwork. Above the whole, a roof 
was placed, sloping at an angle. Polybius distinguishes the 
pillars into two classes; those of the main buildings and those 
that skirted the courts. From this it would appear that the 
courts were Surrounded by colonnades as they were in Greek 


and Roman houses. The pillars, beams, and the wood-work were 
covered with 


thin laminze 
of precious 
metals, even 
gold. This 
palace serv- 
ed probably 
as a model to 
Darius, or 
Xerxes,when 
they erected 
their great 
palatial edi- 
fices at the 
m ore south- 
ern capitals. An older and ruder style of architecture appear- 
ed in the main building, which depended for its effect 
on the richness and costliness of the material. Pillar archi- 
tecture began in this part of Asia with the Medes, who were 
content to use wood, but the Persians afterward conceived the 
idea of substituting splendid and elegant stone shafts, which 
formed the glory of their edifices. The Medes and Persians 
a to have been content to establish in each town a forti- 
fied citadel, or stronghold, without using the further defenses 
of a town wall. 

The ruins of Persepolis represented in the cut illustrates the 
peculiarities of Persian architecture. It will be seen that the 
columns are in the shape of trees, but have capitals in the 

shape of ox heads. The palace was situated on a high plat- 
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form which is paved ard is reached by a wide stairway, the 
sides of which are covered with ornamental figures in bas-re- 
lief This platform and stairway remind us of the terraces and 
stairways above which were the palaces of Palenque and Copan 


in Central America, though the most striking analogies are 
seen between the 


facades of Baby- 
lonia and those‘of 
Peru, restorations 
of which are seen 
in ,the plates, ac- 
companyingthis 
chapter. 
IV. There are 
cities in Asia Mi- 
nor,in Cyprus, in 
Crete, Syria, and 
Phoenicia, which 
are now in ruins; 
but which present 
STONE ROOM AT BOZRAH. a series of struct- 
ures quite unlike those of any other region. The earliest, 
or at least the rudest of these, are found in Phecenicia 
and Sidonia, for here we find dolmens succeeded by 
megalithic structures, and these in turn by tombs and topes, 
and these again by ruined towers, and bridges and other 
structures. Architecturally they would be placed below such 
cities as Troy and Mycenz, as their art is ruder than that 
which is known as belonging to the Greeks and Romans. 

It may be said 
that there was a 
greater variety of 
architecture in West- 
ern Asia in ancient 
times than in any 
other part of the 
globe. We have 
here, in the first 
place, the strange 
cave houses, which 
were quite Common 
in Cappadocia, but |: 
have only recently “¢ 
received any at- shin 
tention. These be- “! 
long to ditferent 
dates and different 
races; the Hittites 
are supposed to have dwelt in them ,as early as 1400 B.C.; 
the Phrygians as early as 800 B. C.; the Cappadocians about 


re abet ot = 


STONE DOOR AT BOZRAH. 
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the time of the christian era,and other people down to the 
present time. 

Next tothese may be mentioned the celebrated “giant cities 
of Bashan.” These cities illustrate the same points which are 
made in connection with the cities of Assyria, Persia, Chaldea, 
Greece, and Pheenicia. They were situated among the moun- 
tains to the east of the Jordan, but exhibited a succession of 
building periods. The majority of these cities of Bashan do 
not go back as early as those in Babylonia; but they are sup- 

osed to be the cities which were occupied by the giants 
in the days of Moses; when the Israelites came out of Egypt. 

These giant cities were preceded by the dolmens and 
the cromlechs, which are common in the same region; but 
were followed by cities which were celebrated in history, such 
as Tadmor in the wilderness, and the ruins of Baalbek. 

Several authors have written about these cities and the 
remarkable succession apparent inthem. The following is the 
testimony which Rev. J. L. Porter has given. He says: 

“In one spot, deep down beneath the accumulated remains of more 
recent buildings, I saw the primitive dwellings of the aboriginals; with 
their stone doors and stone roofs, These were built and inhabited by the 
gigantic Emim and Rephidim long before the Chaldean Shepherd migrated 
from Ur to Canaan, high above them rose the classic portions: of a 
Roman temple, shattered and tottering; but still grand in its ruins, Pass- 
ing between thecolumn I saw over the beautifully sculptured doorway; a 
Greek inscription telling how, in the fourth century,the temple had become 
a church; but on entering the record of still another change appeared, for 
an Arabic inscription showed that it had been occupied by the Moham- 
madens, 

The stone houses of the gia 
It will be seen : 
from them that 
columns and 
arches, corni- 
ces,stone pave- 
ments, win- 
dows, doors 
with panels, 
piers and lin- 
tels,were in use 
at the time. 

The walls, 

roofs ponder- 

ous gates and 

bars are char- - 

acteristic of a RUINS OF TYRE. 

period certainly later than the dolmens, though perhaps, earl- 
ier than the building of Troy and Mycenz, yet at a time when 
strength and security were the grand requisites. 

The ruins of Tyre and Sidon have been frequently describ- 
ed, and have been made familiar by engravings. These cities 
were marts of commerce at an early date. The Phcenicians 
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were Semites; they were navigators and merchants; they set- 
tled Cyprus, Sicily, Sardinia, Cadiz in Spain, Carthage in 
Africa. Their caravans passed through Palmyra, Baalbek and 
Babylon, and permeated all the Orient. They obtained tin 
from the British Isles; amber from the Baltic; silver from 
Tarsus; gold from Ophir, in eastern Africa. The ruins of Tyre 
belong to a comparatively late date. The cut represents these. 
It will be seen from it that the arch was known, and that the 
masonry was substantial. The waters of the sea roll over the 
site of the ancient city. 

Tyre was founded about 1550 B.C., and was captured by 
Nebuchadnezzar, 605, B. C., and by Alexander 332, B.C. 

The ruined cities of the wilderness, Palmyra* and Tadmor, 
should be mentioned in this connection. Solomon, the great 
king of Israel, built Tad- 
mor in the wilderness 
and the store cities of 
Hamath. Palmyra was 
the convenient half-way 
house between the com- 
mercial cities of Phoen- 
iciaand the Persian Gulf. 
Both these cities were 
destroyed by the Rom- 
ans. Their ruins show 
the style of architecture 
which prevailed at the 
time. 

V. The ruined cities 
of Troy and Greece re- 
main to. be considered. 
These cities first became 
known to the world 
through the writings of 
Homer, and the Greek 
historians. They former- 
ly were supposed to have 
been comparatively 
modern, dating their be- 
ginnings about the time 
of Solomon, contemporaneous with the temples of Egypt, or 
the cities of Persia, but the explorations of Schliemann at Troy; 
at Mycene; and at Tiryns, have proved that they were much old- 
er. These explorations also brought out the fact that throughout 





FOUNDATION WALLS AT TROY. 





*The style of architecture at Tadmor and Palmyra was the same as that which the Rom- 
ans introduced into nearly all their cities, those which were situated in the deserts of Africa, 
as well as those in the deserts of Arabia and Asia, co'umns with Corinthian capitols being very 
common in all. The cut which represents these columns is placed on the plate along with one 
which represents the columns at the palace of Kabah in Centrai America. It will be seen that 
the columns are very different, and yet the cornice and the entablature and general style of the 
American palace is perhaps as imposing as that of the palaces of Tadmorin the wilderness: 
The restoration of the palaces in Babylonia and Peru will also show the character of the Ameri- 
can architecture pared with that of Asia. 
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this entire region there was a succession of cities each of which 
had been built upon the ruins of the one preceding, so that the 
record of many periods could be read inthe ruins. It is maintain- 
ed by some of the best archzologists that many of these buried 
cities were at the outset, little more than villages, and that 
their beginnings were marked by a citadel or fortified hill re- 
sembling the hill of Salem,which David took and made his capi- 
tol. Such hill forts or castles were common throughout Judea, 
Asia, Minor, and Greece, at an early date. They remind us of 
the castles of Europe in feudal times. They also resembled 
the hill forts of the Mound Bilders of the Ohio valley, and es- 
pecially the fortified hills of Mexico, Central America, and 
Peru. Mr. F. H. Bliss, explored a hill of many cities near La- 
chish in Palestine, and Schliemann discovered a succession of 
cities wherever he began to dig. 

A good illustration of this is furnished by the cut which re- 

presents the different layers or foundations which were laid 
pare at Troy. The layer of the first city is about eight feet 
deep;the second city , ' 
lies from eleven to .o¢ 
twenty feet above § 
the first. The most 
imposing erection of 
the new period is 
the great citadel 
wall, and the circuit 
wall near which Dr. 
Schliemann foundhis 
great treasure. The 
excavation showed § 
the varying fortunes 53am 
of the city through 
a period of some *RUINS OF CORINTH. 
1500 years, during which the hill of Hissarlik was continuously 
inhabited, though in the time of its older settlements itjhad im- 
posing palaces, and massive fortifications. Considered indi- 
vidually, the buildings and the objects discovered at Troy, are 
found to occupy a middle position between the three great 
civilizations of the ancient world, the Assyro-Babylonian, the 
Egyptian, and the Greek. 

The excavations revealed a citadel of small extent, like the 
Acropolis of Mycene, Tiryns, and others, which did not con- 
tain the whole city; but only the palaces of the rulers. In all 
these cases the city lay at the foot of the hill, which, at Troy, 
has almost completely disappeared. We, therefore, must think 
of the people whose kings dwelt on the citadel of Troy as re- 
sembling those who dwelt on the plains of Babylonia, whose 
rulers, consisting of kings and priests, built their great towers 






ee — a 





*The cut on this page shows the ruins of Corinth before the recent excavation, It will be 
noticed that the columns are very graceful and beautifully crowned with capitol and cornice 
making the city appear like a queen notwithstanding the desolation which prevails. 
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and temples and palaces and dwelt in them apart, very much 
as did the kings and priests in Central America, who had their 
palaces and temples on the summit of the terraced pyramids. 

VI. We turn, in conclusion, to the ruined cities which have 
been discovered in the islands of the sea. It appears that these - 
were established in prehistoric times by the people who had 
migrated from the Asiatic continent, and who carried with 
them the civilization which they had received. from the East. 
Among these the Phcenicians are to be placed as the first. 
There was to be sure, a race preceding them called Hittites, 
which spread throughout Asia Minor, and built the early cities 
in that region, and along the Mediterranean coast, in Syria and 
Palestine, but they were overcome by the Egyptians, under 
Rameses, I]., and never built cities which were at all enduring, 
or the ruins of which have at present any importance. The 
Pheenicians were always great traders,and carried on commerce 
between the people of the far East, and those of the far West, 
making the coasts of the Mediterranean the chief marts of 
trade, though they reached as far as the British Isles, and in- 
troduced bronze into the prehistoric settlements of the inter- 
ior of Europe, which marked the beginning of the Bronze Age. 

It was through the Phcenicians that the architectural tri- 
umphs of the East were carried to the islands of the Mediter- 
ranean. Phcenician colonies settled in Carthage in Crete, and 
in Cyprus, long before the Mycenzan age. They built there 
heavy walls, lofty towers, palaces surrounded by colonnades, 
galleries, long piers which protected the harbors, and cities with 
streets, which were lined with massive houses and lavishly 
adorned. 

These ruined cities lie below the ruins of cities which were 
built by the Greeks in Mycenzan times, and form the lowest 
layer which has been reached. They were the earliest build- 
ers on these islands, and are supposed to have erected the 
towers which are so numerous in Sardinia, and elsewhere, and 
which have been ascribed to the Cyclopzans, a giant race, but 
were followed by the Hellenes. who introduced into these is- 
lands a new style, the same style which prevailed. at Troy and 
Mycene, the main feature of which was an acropolis on 
which the temples, and palaces, of the ruling classes were built. 

Many cities have been discovered in Crete and Cyprus, 
some of which belonged to the earlier Phoenician and 
some to the Mycenzan times and some to the Roman, all of 
them containing structures which enable us to recognize the 
different styles which prevailed and to read the history of ar- 
chitecture from the earliest to the latest period. 





PRIMITIVE KERAMIC ART IN WISCONSIN. 


BY PUBLIUS V. LAWSON. 
Paper read before the Wisconsin Natural History Society at Milwaukee, January 16, 1902. 


One of the chief charms of Archzology is its wide range of 
study in the various fields of exact science and knowledge with 
its ever opening discoveries. There is no subject within this 
versatile study which brings out so many and varied facts as 
the ficile art. Clay being universal over the earth’s surface and 
in the plastic state readily formed into any desired shape, has 
from the earliest times, even among the most primitive people 
been used in the manufacture of vessels of many forms. Kera- 
mic art is among the earliest achievements of man. Its broken 
fragments found among the pebbles, or earths of the most re- 
mote and obscure places, are always the unmistakable handi- 
work of man. ; 

POT SHERDS. 


Vast quantities of broken primitive pottery is found upom 
the fields and within the mounds and graves in our state. 
Whole vessels are very rare. The broken pieces are from the 
size of a pea to several inches. They range in thickness from 
the gauge of the knife blade, indicative of a delicate cup, to: 
five-eighths of an inch, indictive of avery large fifteen gallon 
vessel. Tracing out the circle,shows openings from three inches 
to sixteen inches in diameter. Some seem to have square corners, 
but nearly all are rounded. In my collection of over five thou- 
sand fragments the number of vessels represented is several 
thousand which once graced the barbaric board of our aborigi- 
nal people. Because of its sombre appearance it is seldom 
gathered by acollector of relics, unless its markings or size 
attracts the attention, yet for the study of prehistoric races it 
is among the most valuable of their remains. The forms made 
out are basins, bowls, cups, pitchers, and larger jars or ket- 
tles. Some one has said no two are found alike. Some pieces 
seem to be formed like a pitcher snout, with knobs and tips 
for handles. Some have holes in the rims for strings to sus- 
pend them. I should say from the fragments the local char- 
acteristic form is globular, round bottom with low neck and 
rim turned out, with its opening little less than the width of 
the body. 


COLOR OF THE ANTIQUE POTTERY. 


The clays of Wisconsin are formed by the decomposition 
and disintegration of igneous and sedimentary rocks, which 
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were distributed and assorted by water and the glacier or re- 
mains in situ, as shales and kaolin. The shales burn 
cream, kaolin burns white color. The lacustrine, stream and 
glacial clay burns either cream or red. No clay in our state 
burns gray or blue, black or brown. The color of the body of 
most of the local primitive pottery is gray or blue gray. Some 
are black and a few pieces white. Some are red. 


Dr. E. Desor of Switzerland, suggests of the black pottery 
of Swiss lake dwellings that it was obtained perhaps by smok- 
ing or burning in an open hearth. He does not know how the 
pottery was fired, neither do we know how this pottery was 
fired, whether in kilns or open hearth fire, nor would it make 
any difference. The manner of firing does not change the 
color of the clay. Local brick firing is practically in open 
hearth in camps or scove kilns, and burns both red and cream, 
never blue or gray. I have some pots made of our red clay 
which were fired in a kiln and are cream color, notwithstanding 

all the smoke, fire and creo- 
sote passed over and through 
the ware. The kiln only serves 
to intensify the heat. The 
brickets of ancient Aztalan. 
which undoubtedly were burn- 
ed by heaping wood upon 
them in open fire, have not 
changed from red to blue. 
The red color is caused by the 
presence of iron oxide in 
clay. The absence which in 
perceptible quantity or change 
of the combination of the 
oxide by the fire, allows the 
firing to set the cream color, 
atthe period of incipient vitri- 
faction. Colorsare only caused 
by a chemical change in the 
combination not by any chem- 
ical discharge from the fire, 
Gray is the prevailing color of the pottery of the Atlantic sea 
board,and the mound building region; yellow of the ancient pro- 
vince of Tusayan; polished black of the Pueblo; smooth red of 
the Gila valley in Arizona, Mexico and Panama; white of all 
the Cliff dwellings; red and yellow in New Mexico and Arizo- 
na. The open hearth theory of firing cannot prevail to explain 
this difference between black. and white. The only proper ex- 
planation is that given by Dr. Buckley in his late report on 
local clay. Gray, black, blue, and purple shades are largely due 
to carboniferous matter; while white, red, yellow and brown 
tints are largely attributed to iron oxide. Hence, clays upon 
being fired change to a different color. This is the rule; a few 
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clays do not change. There is said to be a brown clay in Caro- 
lina which does not perceptibly change on firing. At Apt 
Province in France there are beds of pale brown clay from 
which terrines or covered pots are made which are almost ex- 
actly the same color as the unbaked clay. 

The Milwaukee clay compared with Madison clay in the 
Wisconsin Geological Survey, Vol. 2 shows that while both 
are red clays, yet the Madison clay with slightly less iron ox- 
ide, burns red, and the Milwaukee red clay with more iron ox- 
ide, burns cream. To explain this it is stated that the light 
color is due, not to the absence of iron, but to the manner of 
its combination, in which it is controlled by the calcareous 
matter present. 

As no clay in Wisconsin burns black, gray or blue, which is 
the prevailing color of the body of the primitive ware found in 
our state, then we must conclude such ware was not made in 
our state but was imported. The brick red pottery may have 
been made from Wisconsin clay, but its tempering ingredient 
being usually black quartz, which is not found here, makes it 
a doubtful native product. 


BLACK QUARTZ TEMPERING. 
Pure clay as it is found in the bed cannot usually be suc- 


cessfully made into earthenware. It will check in drying and 
crack irreparably in firing. In the early potteries in Menasha 
which flourished from 1856 up to a few years ago the native 
modified red clay was mixed with 20 per cent. of bank sand in 
the manufacture of the common earthern jars, milk pans, jugs, 
flower-pots, and fired in kilns,so arranged that the fire and 
smoke passed directly through them and out at a chimney in 
the rear or overhead. Flower pots and tile required a day and 
night to properly burn, and heavier earthenware required forty- 
eight hours. Millions of brick have been made at Menasha 
and along the Fox River of the same red clay mixed with five 
per cent. bank sand to temper the clay. They required six 
days and nights burning. The above vessels and brick all 
burn cream color. Sand is silicate or disintegrated quartz rock. 
Quartz or silicate is infusable unless mixed with soda and 
hence does not perceptibly swell or shrink by heat or water. 
It thus becomes the very best mixture for clay. The world 
over, in both ancient and modern times, silicate in some form 
has been the tempering ingredient used in Keramic and allied 
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arts. The authorities say: “It is necessary that the clay should 
be mixed with a certain quantity of siliceous earth, the effect 
of which is to increase its firmness and render it less liable to 
shrink and crack on exposure to heat.” 

Pulverized flint glass and white sand is mixed with the clay 
now for the same purpose. It is remarkable that both in Eu- 
rope, the Orient and America the same thing should be used 
as a tempering mixture in the clay and for the same purpose 
by primitive men and civilized as well. More than half of our 
native primitive earthenware contains silicate in shape of 
ground black quartz which is the same as flint or glass or sand 
used as a tempering mixture. The particles can be seen with 
the naked eye thickly dispersed through the body of the ware. 
They are jet black, with ragged edges, and have conchoidal 
cleavage,that is to say without cleavage,and it is compact,massive 
igneous rock. Its corners glint in the light, and has glass hard- 
ness, cannot be scratched or crushed with the knife. This 
black quartz is not found in our state in the drift or in situ. I 
do not know its source, but suppose it to be near the carboni- 
ferous clay from which the vessels were made. It is found in 
the black, red, blue and gray fragments of pottery. 


SHALE OR SHELL. 


Another tempering ingredient used here and universally 
over the mound region is shale or shell, There is some con- 
tention over the real identity of this content. It can be plain- 
ly seen thickly dispersed in the fragments, often in pieces over 
one quarter inch in size and seldom pulverized. Most of the 
books designate it as shell. It does have the appearance of 
broken shell, and often has a pearly lustre. It effervesces with 
acid. No one has yet named the shell, and there is this singu- 
lar thing which I have noticed upon examination of hundreds 
of specimens, that these white flakes are all flat, none 
rounded, concave or convex. They do not show any of the 
hinge or back of the shells cf univalves or the coarse black 
outside of the shells. The only fresh water shells are snail or 
mussel, none of which could be used without some identifying 
part being found in so many fragments to betray its origin. 
But if shell Was burned in this clay vessel in the heat of from 
800 to 1500 it would be black as jet if not destroyed entirely, 
none of these particles are black, but it is fresh and hard as if 
the shell was dead but yesterday. Shell is lime, in fact, the 
material of all limestone, and if a pebble of limestone is acci- 
dentally left in the mixture of which the vessel is made the 
firing would turn it into lime in the caustic state which upon 
exposure to moisture will slack it and crack the ware. This 
shale is still in good condition. If we assign any sort of an- 
tiquity to this aboriginal pottery, this shell material, if such it 
is, would have rotted years ago exposed as it was to every 
kind of outdoor weather, but it has not rotted. It is still hard, 
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scratches with a sound similar to scratching a school slate or 
sharpening a slate pencil, It scratches into fine sandy, gritty, 
particles, much sandier than rotten shell dust. It exhibits a 
flat straight cleavage, like shale or slate. Its color, cleavage 
and pearly lustre is indicative cf feldspar. An analysis would 
show it to contain feldspar and alluminum and possibly car- 
bonate of lime and maznesia in small quantity. None of this 
shale or feldspar is native to Wisconsin in the shape found in 
the pot sherds. Some experimenters are now endeavoring to 
determine the identity of this shale mixture. 

A few fragments contain as a tempering mixture rounded 
gravel and sand, but such are not often found in our state. The 
fragments tempered with black quartz, or shale, or rounded 
gravel are always mixed with one of them singly, never with 
both together in one vessel. Further on it will be again ex- 
plained that the vessel decoration relates also to this temper- 
ing ingredient. Those with black quartz are the textile mark- 
ed, and those with shale are decorated by other methods. 

POROSITY, GLAZING. 

Most clavs, especially local clays are, when fired are very 
porous. Brick used as filters and drain-tile will absorb the sur- 
rounding moisture. The test of earthenware is that the tongue 
will cling to the broken edge as it takes up moisture so rapidly. 
This native antique pottery is very porous. It absorbsa drop 
ot water instantly and its pores can be seen without the aid of 
a glass. The potters mentioned at Menasha learned in their 
earliest experience that our local red clays would not take a 
glaze without the ware first being dipped ina slip made of 
Ohio or New Jersey clays. Some clays near Milwaukee will 
take Staniferous glaze. The chemical change that takes place 
in glazing with salt, is that the sodaof the salt fuses with the 
aluminum of the clay to form silicate. The object of glazing 
is to make the ware water tight. I find that in testing those 
primitive fragments which have bowl enough to hold water 
that they are water tight, and as the broken edges are all very 
porous, this ware would not hold water unless it was glazed. 
The slip or enamel or veneering can be plainly seen on most 
of the nativé specimens. It is usually red, white or brown. It 
is this glazing which gives a red appearance to so many of the 
pot sherds. The universal statement of all the books is that 
the mound builder pottery is not glazed. But we all know that 
there is much misinformation in the books on these subjects. 
This glaze or enamel has mostly been pla ed on the ware be- 
fore burning, but frequently after the body of the vessel has 
been fired. It is most frequently only seen on the outside, but 
often.on both inside and outside the vessel. Both the black 
quartz and shale wares are glazed. This glaze is not glass, as 
it can be scratched with the knife. I call it glaze because 
there is noother name. It is at least a covering to make the 
ware water tight. It is often half the thickness of the vessel 
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and often a very thin film. It often shines-and is often highly 
polished. It is found on nearly all the fragments whether dec- 
orated or not though the decorated fragments have no lustre 
or polish. We may be justified in concluding all native pot- 
tery to be glazed as it would be valueless to hold water or as 
cooking utensils without, because of its great porosity. We 
may find an excuse for not knowing with what material the 
glazing was accomplished in the fact that it is not known to 
this day with what materials the famous Grecian vases were 
glazed. It will not be profitable here to discuss it, but I have 
no doubt that this subject of porosity is the best of evidence 
that the primitive pottery found here was not made here be- 
cause our clay fires more compactly than the pot sherds, and 
is undoubtedly made very porous by the loss of carbon of 
which the primitive pottery clay was heavily charged. 


FIRING. 


As to the baking many have supposed that a hole in the 
ground was a primitive potter’s kiln. That would do to pre- 
pare for them a delicious dish of clams, or bake potatoes, but 
as there would be no draft to give the heat requisite for pot- 
tery, (2500 to 3000 degrees), it was not the method used. I 
would suggest that the pot was laid on a hearth of stone with 
dried faggots heaped about it. This method woula heat the 
upper part and rims the most and, and the fact that so many 
sherds of rims and upper parts are found, has suggested the 
method of firing. Many fragments exhibit evidence of nearly 
melting or almost blow pipe heating, indicating some method 
of firing much superior to a hole in the ground. 


KNEADING. 


In the local pottery fragments I have discovered no blow 
holes or blister marks made by air bubbles in the clay paste, 
while in process of being formed into shape by the ancient 
potter. A common brick spall which is made of clay which 
has only been run through a pug mill will be found to be very 
coarse and have lJarge cubes of native clay unmilled. Clay for 
pottery must be much more broken up and mixed than for 
common brick. In addition to the pug mill with its knives to 
cut up and mix the material, the clay must be run between 
rollers to grind it to a fine powder or paste and thoroughly break 
up all its parts, and it must then be carefully kneaded and 
worked over again so that every particle is thoroughly knead- 
ed. When turning on the wheel it must be repeatedly forced 
back on to the wheel to rid it of air chambers. This will be 
sufficient for common ware, but much more washing and 
straining and repeated kneading is required for the higher 
grade of pottery. 

It will be noticed that the primitive pottery is not coarse 
nor full of blow holes. It seems coarse because the tempering 
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of quartz or shale is not finely powdered, but the clay has been 
thoroughly mixed. This indicates that the remains of the ar- 
chaic pottery art whieh has come to our notice was far advanc- 
ed beyond the earliest state, in which the clay would not be 
much mixed, as it would take many generations to discover 
the laborious process necessary to mix these clays to make the 
well mixed ware of our local fragments. 


POTTERS WHEEL. 


In the fragments with shale temgering it will be noticed the 
small flat fragments of white shale are always flat with the 
ware, not presenting except in very few instances its edges to 
the face of the ware. This is evidence that the plastic clay 
has been pressed between the hands and such pressure has 
flattened out the shale tempering. If turned on a potter's 
wheel thls shale would present its edges in every direction. I 
have seen no evidence of the potter’s wheel. 


CONVENTIONAL DECORATION. 


Some of the decoration of the ware and perhaps all of the 


embellishment may be said to be primitive, yet it is so only in 
degrees. My specimens show edges decorated by notches 
made with.a horn or the potter’s nail, and with a shell. Others 
have the inner side of the curve of the turned over rim decor- 
ated in same manner as the outer part of the rim. The outer 
parts of the rim and the neck and the upper part of the body 
with numerous designs, hardly any two alike. Some of these 
are dots made with a quill, the nail, with a horn, with a square 
stick, and rings with the end of a bone,(one such marked rings 
one inch in diameter), with a deer horn, with the finger. 
Curved and straight lines with horn, stick and fingers and 
string corded or plated. These are formed into figures repeat- 
ed about the vessel and often several methods employed in 
one vessel. These designs are concentric parallel lines around 
the vessel, or chevrons, festoons, triangles and many other de- 
signs; none of them requiring more than a few idle moments 
to impress into the plastic clay. If I were to pick out some 
characteristic design I would not know which one to take. None 
are made with astamp. It is true these designs may be said not 
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to be carelessly made, in the sense that they are simply child’s 
play and without the least art. They do exhibit some sense of 
the symmetery of art. Considered in the light of their environ- 
ment, the supposed crude condition of society, they exhibit a 
symmetry and taste far beyond the scale in which we place them. 
As for instance, one piece in which the rim is turned over at 
right angles to the neck, the dots and lines are made with a 
square implement, into right angles and squares like the Egyp- 
tian frieze. Chevrons made with twisted cord is quite a favorite 
form of decoration. The handle, tips and knobs are decorated. 
One form of marking quite common especially in the Clam 
eater village of Little Lake Butte des Morts is the triangular 
chevron. It is made with dotted lines, also with a pointed im- 
plement. It is also impressed with twisted and plated cord. 
Such zigzag or diagonal patterns also appear in the textile fab- 
ric impression. This chevron pattern is also very prevalent 
over the whole eastern part of the United States. Another 
widely distributed type of marking is by square incised holes, 
making parallel lines or curves and squares or ehevron figures. 
Samples of this marking are found in the town of Neenah and at 
Aztalan, Wisconsin, also in Indiana and New Jersey and in old 
England. 

I have local specimens marked with either a sea shell or 
fossil, by a series of indented crescent holes. Several speci- 
‘mens are marked by a round horn or stick closely wound with 
a small twisted cord. 


No decoration that I can find is made in high relief, but all 
intaglio or impressed. 


TEXTILE FABRIC DECORATION. 


Much of the ware is marked with textile fabric, such as 
cloth made of wild hemp, thistle fibre and bark, also rush mats 
and grass bagging. Mr. Holmes supposes much of this mark- 
ing is for decoration and his reasoning is good. I have not 
found evidence to verify this, however, except in an uncertain 
way, which is this: Some of the rims are fabric marked upon 
both sides, whereas if the marking was accidental in hanging 
the vessels for drying or in forming, the marking would result 
only on the outer side. 

It has been said that the textile fabric was older than pot- 
tery, because it was supposed that the fabric marked pottery 
had been moulded in a basket or sand-pit lined with cloth, or 
moulded in acloth bag, but it has been discovered that few 
vessels are entirely impressed with fabric, and Mr. Holmes has 
discovered by the festooning of the cloth and lay of some of 
the strings that even the lower parts of the vessels have been 
clothed marked. upside dawn, proving the cloth to have been 
laid on after the vessel was formed. Mr. Holmes has also 
shown that rush mat markings are not impressed by stiff or 
rigid basketing, but by loose pliable fabric. So the relative 
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age of pottery or fabric still remains an open question, with 
inference in favor of pottery being the older. It is certain that 
the cloth was removed before firing asI have a specimen 
showing a rim made thicker over parts first marked with fab- 
ric, and numerous specimens show further decoration after be- 
ing impressed with fabric. It is not certain nor even probable 
* that fabric was used to assist in moulding as some local speci- 
mens show moulding over gourds, and none show any cloth 
markiug on the bottom, and a clay form would be much the 
easier to use as a mould on which to make the hand made ves- 
sel. It would be easily made and easily removed by picking 
out in pieces. Some of the cloth marks lay over each other, 
showing they were impressed for decoration and over-lapped. 
Fortunately the plastic clay has either by design or accident, 
preserved for our eyes, the texture and web and warp of hund- 
reds of primitive designs in textile art, which would have been 
absulutely lost without. It reveals to us the real thing except 
the material of the thread a; plainly as if we had the fabric it- 
self. By making casts of the clay moulds, the cloth is brought 
out as plainly in every detail as if we had the real article. A 





very few fragments of mound builder cloth have been found 
preserved by wrapping copper or charred by fire, or in the cop- 
eras caves of Kentucky. Inscribed clay tablets of square 
tile in Mesopotamia impressed with characters forty five hun- 
dred years before Christ,give the history of a people and their 
doings six thousand four hundred years ago. And here in 
Wisconsin an antique people many years ago wove and spun 
and made cloth in their primitive loom which, though it has 
long since crumbled to dust, having been impressed on their 
pottery, it has come down to us as if photographed by the 
loom master of ages ago. The study of this cloth is a revela- 
tion, which in itself would make one respect if not love a peo- 
ple with such a diversity of skill, such prodigality of ingenuity. 
Mr. W. H. Holmes says of this fabric as revealed to us by the 
moulds of pot sherds, that the materials used in weaving con- 
sists of fibre of bark, flax and hemp, nettle, and grasses, and I 
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think I may add rushes. With these he says are made mats, 
baskets, nets, bags and plain cloth, all of which I have traced in 
local pot sherds. Thinking to ascertain the number of pat- 
terns, and kinds of cloth and textures as shown in the local 
fragments in my possession I undertook to count them. 1 was 
astonished at the number. Even in many patterns that showed 
seemingly the same kind of weaving, the threads were differ- 
ent sizes. There are patterns which Mr. Foster says cannot be 
woven withaloom. There are zigzag and chevron patterns; 
there are braid patterns, and cloth with a border and selvage. 
As acomparison of the above methods of decoration with 
those of Europe we may quote Mr. Foster’s remarks: “In the 
plastic arts the mound builder attained a perfection far in ad- 
vance of any samples which have been found characteristic of 
the stone or even bronze age of Europe.” He quotes John 
Lubbocks remarks of the stone age: ‘“‘ That the most elegant 
ornament on their vases are impressions made by the finger 
nail or by a cord wound round the soft clay.” Dr. Cyrus 
Thomas mentions a pot excavated from a mound in Vernon 
county, Wisconsin, by Mr. Middleton in service of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, and says of it: ‘‘\Which I believe is of the 
finest quality of the ware so far obtained from the mounds of 
the United States.” (1883, 1884 Ethnolugical report.) 


RELATION OF TEMPERING MATTER TO DECORATION. 


An important and singular discovery I have made is that 
all fabric and string-marked local pottery is tempered with 
black quartz, none of it with white shale. -I have a specimen 
of red pottery from Missouri, grass fabric marked, which is 
tempered with white shale, so the rule cannot be said to be 
universal. And another singular discovery I have made is that 
all local primitive sherds decorated by curved and straight 
lines, dots and finger nails or other implements in fact all pot- 
tery decorated in some manner except by fabric or thread is 
tempered with shale. 

As to location the pottery found at Bear Lake, Waupacca 
county, was fabric marked only, and of several hundred pieces 
found at Germaninn, Marquette county, none was fabric mark- 
ed. And of that found on one village site, which we call Little 
River, or clam eater:village, on Little Lake Bute des Morts, 
West Menasha, nearly all is fabric marked. This shows that 
two tribes or nations occupied the State before the Indian, and 
by this method of study we might trace by pottery alone the 
different races or nations and their imigrations about the 
United States. 


WHO MADE OUR PRIMITIVE POTTERY. 


And now we come to the question of who made the local pot- 
tery and where was it made. The lithological evidence preced- 
ing, proves that most of it was not made in Wisconsin. That 
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the Indian known to historical times, did not make it, is evi- 
denced in the remark of Father Dablon writing of the Masco- 
tins and Miamies in 1670. He says: “they are not rich in 
household utensils, their country hardly furnishing them ma- 
terial for making bark dishes.” The birch bark dish seems to 
have been a favorite vessel with Wisconsin Indians and is in 
use even to day. In another place Father Dablon mentions of 
the lake tribes, suchas Chippewas, Hurons and Ottaway, that 
they madea bark dish, into which. filled with water, they 
placed heated stones to boil their food. Father Claude Jean 
Allouez, says: ‘‘Of the Foxes, Sacs, Winnebago, Pottowat- 
tomies, and Menomonies assembled at the Sac Village, at the 
head of Green Bay, ‘ where he landed in 1869,’ “they knew not 
how to make even a bark dish or 

pot. They most often used 

shells.” Upon the site of the 

Winnebago Villages on Doty Is- 

land.which was oceupied by them 

over two hundred years,there are 

no pot sherds. In the vicinity I 

have found afew. There are no 

fragments on the site of the Fox 

village in West Menasha, which 

was occupied by them sixteen 

years. The only fabric which 

our Indian made was a rush mat. 

His Wampum belt was leather, 

and the beads strung with iron, 

wood bark or leather. Nocloth such as exhibited to us in the 
marking on thc pots is known to have been made or used by 
our Indians. But the pottery was not made in Wisconsin, as 
we have shown above, as the clay and the tempering are not 
native to our State. In 1659 Radisson mentions a tribe possibly 
the Iowa, who made wooden spoons. 


DIVISION OF LABOR. 


Another important conclusion may be drawn from the mat- 
ter treated in this paper. Much of the ware is undecorated, 
dark and sombre. “There was the potter then, and a more 
skillful artisan, the artist and artisan. Mr. Foster says, “sup- 
posing the modelling of particular utensils, was confided to 
skilled artists, who impressed upon the plastic clay an individ- 
uality which is not to be confounded with more general forms,” 
Then we have the skilled art st. Herein we have division of 
labor. The potter, the artisan, and the skilled artist, and 
from what has been explained of the skill required in knead- 
ing the clay, tempering, firing as well as decorating it may be 
readily concluded, none of these names could be applied to 
many in any tribe or nation. Hence, we have here, the best 
evidence of a guild and, as I believe, of an extensive trafic in 
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earthenware. The hundreds of cloth patterns impressed on 
the clay exhibit another class which raises its spinner and 
weaver also above the common throng aad creates another 
guild, in which constant practice made perfect, and exhibited 
also an intertribal traffic in linen goods. Taken together it shows 
their art is not to be classed with the mud pies of our child- 
hood or the rush mats of our local aboriginal tribes. 


Since this paper was read, Mrs. S.S. Frackelton of Milwau- 
kee, who is celebrated for her beautiful work in the fictile art, 
has made several important experiments which conclusively 
prove that the tempering contest of archaic earthenware is not 
shell. She mixed some blue clay from Redwing, Minn., with 
crushed mussel shells of Lake Winnebago, forming them into 
a bowl and a jar,which were fired in a china kiln, until the ware 
was well burned and the color changed to cream. The shell 
content was burned to alime, and within a week had air-slack- 
ed and shattered the little bowl into fragments,and the jar was 
so filled with cracks, and shattered that in two weeks it scaled 
off in pieces and the least touch would cause it to crumble in 
ruins. 

In the same kiln with these two modern pieces she also 
placed a fragment of primitive pottery from Menasha and one 
from Germania, Wis. Their color changed from gray to red, 
but the shale content was left as hard and its lustre as pearly 
as before, and it still cuts hard and crisp like slate while the 
burned shell powders between the fingers. 


THE PHILIPPINE LIBRARY. 


BY FREDERICK STARR. 


Undoubtedly the most extensive and important library of 
Philippiniana, if I may use that word, is the property of a 
Spanish gentleman, W, E. Retana, who printed an admirable 
catalogue of his‘collection in 1898. At that time Senor Retana 
had two thousand nine hundred and eighty six pieces in nis 
library. These books included (a) works printed in the islands, 
{b) works treating of the islands, and (c) works written by 
Filipinos. We have no intention of discussing the whole col- 
lection, but propose calling attention to one important part of 
it to which the name, Zhe Philippine Library, may be applied 
with particular appropriateness, namely: the books which 
treat of, or are written in, the native languages of the Archi- 
pelago. 

It will be a surprise to many to learn that books have been 
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printed in the islands and that many of these are in native lan- 
guages, yet, sich is the case. Among the earliest books in 
these languages are certainly San Buenaventura’s Vocabulario 
of the Tagal which was printed in 1613, and San Agustin’s 
Tagal Arte which appeared in 1703. Retana has no copy of 
these. The oldest work of linguistic character in his collec- 
tion is, Mateo Sanchez’ Vocabulario of the Bisayan, which‘was 
printed in Manila in 1711, and forms a folio volume of nearly 
six hundred pages. Since that time to the present, printing 
presses, not only at Manila and other island towns, but in vari- 
ous foreign lands, have been busy, and, to-day, considerably 
more than one thousand printed works, in or upon the native 
languages, exist. 

enor Retana, himself, possesses more than nine hundred 
of these. They represent twenty-five different languages. The 
only material in several of these, however, consists of brief 
vocabularies gathered recently by scientific students or 
travelers. Thus, of the Aeta (negrito),Joloano, Manobo, Bilaan, 
Samal and Tagacaolo, which he includes in his list, there are no 
actual books. Of the eighteen others, however, there are true 
printed documents. 

In each of seven of the languayes a dozen or more books 
have been printed or studies made. These, with the number 
of works, are Bisayan (352), Tagal (230), Ilocan Ca Bicol 
(61), Pangasinan (24), Pampangan (22), and Ibanag(15). Next 
after these, in literary representation, are our Moro allies, of 
Sulu and elsewhere, with eight works to their credit. It is only 
fair to the Tagals to state that the term Bisayan includes three 
well distinguished dialects—those of Cebu, Panay and Leyte and 
Samar. The printed matter in any one of these would fall be- 
low the Tagal number. 

Inquiring into the nature or character of the works in “ The 
Philippine Library,” we may roughly classify them as: 


(A. Scientific studies of languages, vocabularies, etc. 

B. Practical Works for instruction, or to facilitate inter- 
course—artes, gramaticas, vocabularios, and dicct- 
onarios. 

C. Books actually printed zm the languages and intended 
Jor the use of natives. These are: 

1. Religioas. 
2. Non-Religious. (a) by foreigners. 
L (b) by natives. 





Of course the most interesting, as the least numerous, fall 
in C. 2. b. We may however say a few words regarding each 
group. 

There are few Philippine languages of which absolutely 
nothing is known. Of the little Cetin. negritos, Aetas, who 
are usually considered the aboriginal population, and who lead 
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the life of roving savages, we have some vocabularies gather- 
ed by foreign investigators like A. B. Meyer, Bhumentritt, and 
Montano. Of some of the less known Malayan tribes, we have 
vocabularies and ‘grammatical observations.’ Of the better 
known and civilized Malay populations we have,besides vocab- 
ularies and grammatical studies,various comparative investiga- 
tions, tracings of Sanskrit and Chinese influences, etc., etc. 
Curious and unique in its kind is Gregorio Martin’s Collection of 
Tagal saws, phrases, and colloquialisms. But there still remains 
an enormous and interesting field for linguistic study. 


Far more numerous, than these investigations of scholars 
and philosophical discussions,are the practical works for facili- 
tating intercourse. There is a long list of Artes, Gramaticas, 
Vocabularios and Dicctonarios, mostly the work of devoted 
missionaries, who, here, as in: Mexico, early applied them- 
selves to studying the native tongues. The term are (art) 
means a practical manual for learning a language; it is the 
term used, by preference, by the older writers, while gramatica 
(grammar) is more commonly employed by later authors. So 
the term vocabulario (vocabulary), almost universally used by 
the early priests is replaced, in time, by the more pretentious 
diccionario (dictionary). There are in Retana’s collection 
fully twenty artes, thirty-two gramaticas; eighteen vocabularios ; 
and twenty-three diccionarios. Certainly the most famous of 
all the artes is that of Totanes, first published in 1745, which 
has gone through many editions, and, is probably, the one 
most used to-day by foreigners learning Tagal. Among mod- 
ern gramaticas, many are patterned after the ‘“ Ollendorf” 
method and the use of that name ina title appears to insure 
some popularity. It is noteworthy that most of the books in 
this large class are written from the Spanish standpoint to en- 
able Spaniards to learn some native tongue. There are, how- 
ever, some written to help natives learn Spanish. Thus, an 
abecedario for primary schools in Cebu has gone through seven 
editions at least, and there are elementary works for teaching 
Spanish to Tagal, Ilocan and Isanay children. 


Coming now to books printed in Philippine languages for 
native reading, we find that it isthe largest of the three groups 
and is made up chiefly of religious works. Out of the nine 
hundred books already mentioned as in Retana’s library, more 
than six hundred are of this character. There are volumes 
of prayers, sermons, biographies of saints, sacred histories, 
catechisms, etc., in great variety and in many tongues. Most 
popular however, are the movenas and closely related works. 
These are little paper covered books of but a few pages, with 
prayers and meditations for a nine day’s religious exercise in 
honor of some special saint or sacred event. In this great 
group, there are but few examples of translations of parts of 
the Bible. Is it a curious accident that the one most specifi- 
cally mentioned in Retana is the Lamentations of Jeremiah? 
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With the curious recent quickening of the Protestant conscience 
toward the Filipinos, we have the British and Foreign Bible 
Society entering the field in 1898 with a Tagal Zwe, and in 
1899 with a Pangasinan John. It may be that others have since 
appeared. 

Of non-religious works in Philippine languages a number 
were written by foreigners. Thus there are books of etiquette; 
books of moral maxims; books of advice; there are fables and 
pious fiction. Most of these books are by priests. A consid- 
erable list, issued by a paternal government, instruct the natives 
in the civil code, taxation, regulation of carriage rentals, culti- 
vation of tobacco, cocoa, and coffee, and the care of sick child- 
ren. These books are usually bi-lingual, Spanish and a native ° 
dialect side by side. While speaking of these governmental 
manuals, we must state that official proclamations have fre- 
puently been printed in one and another Philippine language. 
A good many broadsides have also been issued by the Filipi- 
nos theinselves, both in the days of Spanish rule and in this 
later time of American military occupation. Nor has the Fili- 
pino lacked for periodicals. 4/ //ocano was the first absolutely 
“indian”’ periodical published; it was issued twice a month 
from 1889 to 1896 and was in the Ilocan language. In £/ Pasi, 
published in the ‘sixties for some months. there were articles 
in several of the native tongues. We will not try to list the 

eriodicals which have printed more or less of native matter. 
Sich are still published, among them Ang Kapatid Ng Bayan, 
(the cry of the people), a morning daily published at Manila, 
half in Spanish and half in Tagal, is perhaps representative. 

A notatable characteristic of the Filipino is his fondness 
for poetry. So great is this, that many of the strictly religious 
booklets are wholly orin part, inverse. There are some forms 
of poetical production, which are, though semi-religious in 
character, and often : .repared by the priests—highly popular. 
Such are fastorelas, for singing and acting, celebrating the birth 
of Christ and various passion plays. Still more popular are 
the corridos, of which Retana has nearly fifty. These are long 
and highly romantic poems detailing the doings of knights and 
ladies, princes and princesses, with high sounding names and 
dwelling in Spain, Portugal, Albania, Turkey, Hungary and 
other regions so remote and unknown in Filipino experience 
as to be, practically fairyland or some other mythic district. 
Such works as these lead us on to set dramas of which a num- 
ber have been printed in Tagal, Ilocan, Bicol, and Bisayan. On 
the whole comedy appears the favorite, though not the only 
dramatic form. A number of poems pure and simple, with no 
attempt at either romance or drama, may also be attributed to 
Filipinos, several of them being by zndios: i. e., individuals 
without Spanish admixture. 

In prose there are calendars (almanacs), several novels— 
usually with a “ purpose”—and occasional useful manuals. 
Among these the Manual del Médiquillo Visaya, manual of the 
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Bisayan herb doctor, is eminently curious as it gives, in bi- 
lingual form (Spanish and Cebuan) the lore of the indian 
doctor. 

This suggests the dooks of aniterias, which, though not in 
print, should be included in the Philippine Library. They are 
wee books, of manuscript prayers, worn, as charms, upon 
the person. They are in themselves amulets and the repeti- 
tion of the prayers they contain gives magical assistance. 
Retana has published one of these ‘curious books, with prefa- 
tory notes, explanatory remarks, and translation. His speci- 
men was taken from a bandit prisoner, who had worn it, sewed 
up ina little pouch,hung by acord about hisneck. It was written 
* upon blue paper and appeared to have been made about fifty 
years ago. It consisted of fifty-two leaves, or one hundred 
and four pages of writing, which measured about two and five- 
eights by two and one-eighth inches. The text was in corrupt 
Latin, corrupt Spanish, and almost as bad Pangasinan. Its 
pages “contain balms for curing all classes of diseases; prayers 
to the Virgin and all the Celestial Court to free the bearer 
from justice, to conquer enemies; to reduce him himself to 
smoke or render him invisible; to give him power to steal with- 
out detection; to sally with success from every battle; to ren- 
der firearms and weapons of steel harmless against him; to pro- 
tect him against snakes and witches; to win the hearts of wo- 
men.” These prayers present a curious mingling of christian 
and pagan notions-and, were, no doubt, composed shortly after 
the islands were christianized. Most interesting of all are two 
prayers, one of which is addressed to the caiman (or crocodile), 
and the other to the bees. Scattered through this medley of 
christanity and paganism of Latin, Spanish and Pangasinan, of 
piety and criminality, are mysterious characters and symbols, 
which, if they ever had any meaning are, to-day, incomprensi- 
ble. So great is the confidence of the zzdios in such books, 
that cases are known, where they have stood up before fire- 
arms without flinching, when they had one upon their person. 

Thus we see that the Philippine languages are not unrepre- 
sented in print; that, in fact, “the Philippine Library ”’ is quite 
extensive, ancient, and varied in contents. A thousand books 
is no mean showing, even though many of them are small and 
thin. Newbooks in the native languages, similar in character 
to those described, are constantly appearing. Last Fall a friend 
Sage a handful of little books, for me, upon the streets of 

anila. Out of twenty-one thus secured fifteen were not in 
Retana’'s list. Only four of these had appeared, however,since 
his catalogue was printed. It is clear then that we have actu- 
- ally underestimated the number of books in or on the Philipp- 
ine languages, in basing ourselves upon his figures. 








CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF MAN. 


BY DR. A. L. BENEDICT, 


Buffalo, Superintendent Ethnology and Archeology, Pan-American Exposition. 


There have been most elaborate schemes suggested for the 
classification of the different peoples of the world in regard to 
their progress in art, science, and industry. Many will recall 
such a classification in one of the geographies in common use 
a generation ago which subdivided those nations commonly 
termed civilized into civilized and enlightened. Among the 
eniizhtened nations were the United States and those which 
have contributed most liberally to its population while the 
other races of Europe were designated as merely civilized. 
The love of country and of ancestry which this classifica- 
tion aroused in youthful bosoms and the soul-satisfying dis- 
comfiture of the occasional Russian or Italian who was so un- 
fortunate as to attend the same school with the scions of the 
enlightened races will doubtless be recalled. It is always 
difficult to classify development according to natural law and 
whatever subdivision is made should be based on the most 
tangible and conspicuous evidence. Taking a bird’s-eye view 
of the varidus peoples who now inhabit the zarth, or of whom 
we have knowledge through history or archeology, a three- 
fold classification has suggested itself to every student who 
has not made a distinct endeavor to invent some complicated 
classification which should be different from that which was. 
at once obvious and common. Adopting the natural rather 
than the logical method of classification, we shall first select 
our types and later define in general terms what those types 
signify. The first type consists of peoples living most nearly 
in a state of nature such as the Africans and Esquimaux of the- 
present, the ancestors of the present European nations at the: 
time of their conquest by the Romans, and the American In~ 
dians of a period which has barely yet elapsed. 

Secondly, we note the Chinese of to-day and the Japanese 
up to a generation ago, the ancient monarchies which cluster- 
ed about the Mediterranean Sea at the dawn of history and the 
other similar aboriginal monarchies about the Mediterranean 
Sea of America,—the Gulf of Mexico. As a third type, we re- 
cognize the Grecians, Romans, and Jews at the time of their 
maximum development and the present nations of Europe and 
America. ‘The Sirst type we designate as savage, the second as 
barbaric and the third as civilized. Any attempt to subdivide 
these three prime types proves difficult and unsatisfactory and 
it frequently happens that we find a people emerging from 
one type into another, or we find two peoples of different type 
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united under a common government, without the assimilat on 
or annihilation of the weaker type. As a general rule, the at- 
t-mpt to force a race from a low toa high grade of cultue 
proves disastrous. The American aborigines, for exampl , 
have been almost annihilated in their contact with the whive 
race. The negroes seem to thrive physically under the d min 
ation, more or less merciful, of superior races and to a large 
degree have even acquired the intellectual attainments of their 
superiors. The Japanese have also within the last century svr- 
prised every student of human history by leaping at a single 
bound from higher barbarism into civilization, apparently suf- 
fering neither morallv nor physically,for this apparent violation 
of the natural laws of human progress. In India, there has ex- 
isted for centuries a peculiar mixture of diverse cults and under 
British supremacy, there exists at present a condition which 
defies any satisfactory attempt at classification. We also have 
a unique example in the Jews who have resisted absorption and 
have maintained their lineage with a little admixture through 
centuries of persecution. Though compelled for centuries to 
subsist under the most unsanitary and commercially deplorable 
conditions, they have emerged under more benevolent laws as 
a people without political organization, living in, and we might 
say dy, other civilizations without being of them. It is also 
note-worthy that the Jewish people. originally pastoral and ag- 
ricultural, has devoted itself, wherever transplanted, to non- 
productive industry and in fact, that it illustrates parasitism of 
the highest and most independent kind, genuine productive in- 
dustry and actual pauperism being equally rare in its members. 


In attempting to define the three stages of savagery, bar- 
barism and civilization, we must analyze the social and politi- 
cal life of man, we must study his organization, with regard to 
his own community and those foreign to it, we must inquire 
into his religion, his industrial occupation and intellectual de- 
velopment, the last being denoted especially by his progress in 
language, spoken and written. 

The evolutionist, from the trend of his interests, has ex- 
pected to offer either in a living people or in the remains of 
some extinct race, evidences of man just emerging from the 
brute creation, —man with no spiritual life, or intellectuality 
beyond some little ingenuity in the satisfaction of his ap- 
petites,—man without speech, without religion, without knowl- 
edge of the family relation or tribal government, with no idea 
of differentiation of the activities of the various members of a 
community, with little skill even in the rude arts of hunting 
and fishing, with no knowledge ot implements beyond the 
choice of sticks and stones which may be better adapted to his 
needs than others and with no thought of shaping tools and 
weapons to his needs. This anticipation of the evolutionist 
does not exist at present nor is there prvof that it ever has 
existed. Wherever human remains have been found, there 
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have been found with them, fairly ingenious implements, in 
most cases even the ceude indication of an artistic striving,and 
the disposal of the dead and even the rubbish which has ac- 
cumulated about his ancient hearth-stone, suggest that the 
earliest man of whom we have any knowledge possessed some 
sentiments in regard to his family and some affectionate regard 
for the dead which persists to the ‘present day. Indeed. the 
nearest approach to a cold-blooded lack of human affection 
and of divine ideals has been found among the natives of Af- 
rica who have, in industry and language reached a fairly high 
state of development. 

To sum up the distinctions among savagery, barbarism 
and civilization, the tollowing tabular view may be convenient 
although numerous exceptions to the statements therein c on- 
tained will be encountered by the student in the actual study 
of the human race: 


SAVAGERY 


Family—about as present. 

Political organization—practically no internal government. 
No conception of police organization. Ques- 
tions of equity decided informally though often 
by. a political chief. Punishment of criminals 
left to personal vengeance. Hence, the law re- 
cognized duty of vengence for the family, clan, 
etc. External political organization well de- 
fined though definite conceptions of internat- 
ional law were not always in accordance with 
modern standards of ethics. Every male adult 
a warrior. 

Religious organization—Idea of creator and intermediator 
usually well defined. Idolatry frequently en- 
tirely wanting especially in the North Ameri- 
can Indians. Symbolism sometimes frequently 
used and merging into idolatry. Ethical stand- 
ards similar in general to those prevailing 
among civilized peoples but subject to numer- 
ous exceptions on account of peculiar ideas. 
Mythology usually recognized as a personifica- 
tion of natural phenomena and forces. Priest- 
hood not very stable. Priestly offices usually 
discharged by elderly men and women of promi- 
nence. Life-long devotion to priesthood not 
rare. 

Differentiation of Occupations— Occasional example of medi- 
cine man or implement maker. Otherwise prac- 
tically no differentiation of trades. 

Spoken Language—(The theoretic classification of languages 
does not apply to the cultural development of 
man as might be anticipated. The language 
of the lowest savages known is comparatively 
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perfect in construction and ample in vocabulary 
and most principal ideas of tense, mode, ab- 
stract ideas, etc., can be translated from one 
language to another without reference to the 
developement of the people speaking it. Wnile 
there are some notable exceptions to this state- 
ment, the languages of savage peoples are sur- 
prisingly competent to express civilized ideas, 
their principal lack being in nouns correspond- 
ing to objects unknown on account of the state 
of development.) 3 

Written Language—Entirely ideographic except that proper 
names are written as arebus. No indication of 
sound can be given in this way and the name 
would be pronounced differently or misinter- 
preted if the reader were not familiar with the 
spoken language of the writer. 

Food Supply—Hunting, fishing, crude agriculture. 

Art— Simple and crude. Seldom possible to distin- 
guish fine arts from useful ones. Convention- 
alism well developed but crude efforts at repre- 
sentative art surprisingly free from conven- 
tionalism. 


BARBARISM 

Family—Polygamous. 

Political Organization—Internal political organization ela- 
borate, consisting of a monarchic organization 
of the aristocracy. Police regulations weil de- 
fined to the extent of protecting the monarch 
from the aristocracy, and the aristocracy from 
the common people. Little or no attempt at 
systematic and rational enforcement of civil and 
criminal laws. Courts of equity common. 
Criminal offences, not of political significance, 
usually left to personal vengeance. Male mem- 
bers of aristocracy almost universally warriors. 
Lower classes usually in a state of more or less 
complete slavery and subject to military duty as 
required. Conceptions of international law and 
international relations very vague. 

Religious Organization—Idolatry prevalent. Polytheism, 
Sacrifices on an extensive scale largely for the 
support of the priesthood. Priesthood perma- 
nent, numerically large and influential. Medi- 
cal and scientific arts usually under the control 
of the priesthood. 

Differentiation of Occupations—Quite accurate division of 
occupations, certain occupations being confined 
to the aristocracy and others to the lower clas- 
ses. Comparative fixity of trades by heredity. 
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Written Language —Ideographism developed into arbitrary 


conventional signs. Writing iconographic—that 
is, on the principal of the modern rebus, com- 
paratively few conventionalized ideograms be- 
ing combined to suggest the sounds of other 
words. 


Food Supply—Agricultural and pastoral skill well develop- 


Art— 


‘CIVILIZATION 
Family— 


ed. [ Pastoral life impossible in North America 
on account of the lack of domesticable animals 
and very little developed in South America be- 
cause of the paucity and relatively slight value 
of domesticable animals ]. 

Art highly conventional, representative art be- 
ing so conventionalized as to appear like a cari- 
cature. 


Family rights protected by law. 


Political Organization—Both internal and external politi- 


cal organization elaborate. Points of differ- 
ence from conditions existing in savagery and 
barbarism too well-known to require recapitu- 
lation. 


Religious Organization—Tendency to return to more na- 


tural and simple ideas. Priesthood less numer- 
ous and less influential. Atheism or dissension 
from existing religious views comparatively 
common. More or less complete cession by 
priesthood, of medical practice, scientific dom- 
ination and political influence. [ Practically all 
modern civilized nations are either nominally 
christian or christianity has influenced their 
standards of ethics}. 


Differentiation of Occupations—Specialization of industry 


more marked than in barbarism but only on ac- 
count of economic and industrial advances. No 
restriction with regard to class or heredity. 
Change of occupation during life-time of an in- 
dividual, common. 


Written Language—Writing mainly phonetic although the 


letters of the alphabet may ultimately be 
traced to ideograms. 


Food Supply—Agricultural and pastoral life well-developed. 


Art— 


Sharp distinctions between fine and useful arts 
and between conventional and representative 
arts. Caricature well developed but of limited 
application. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Maltese Archeology. Albert Mayr who studied on the 
ground the prehistoric monuments of Malta, has published the 
results of his observations in ‘‘ Die vorgeschichtlichen Denk- 
mzler von Malta (Muenchen, Igo!),of which work a recensio. 
by S. Reinach appears in “L’ Anthropologie” (Paris), Vol. XII, 
pp. 730-732. According to M. Reinach the investigations «f 
Mayr correct all previous accounts of Maltese archeology, 
even that of Perrot and Chipiez, based upon insufficient da a. 
The megalithic sanctuaries, contrary to the opinion of Fergus- 
son and others, seem to have had no roofs, and show the prc- 
dilection of the ancient Maltese for elliptic foundations and 
bent lines. Such monuments are the Gigantia, Tal-Kaghan, 
Mnaidra, Hadjar-Kim, etc. The conic stones, pillars, altars, 
etc., are of cult-significance. Some of the other stone struc- 
tures, towers, walls, dwellings, rock-houses, sculptures, etc., re- 
call sometimes A2gean and sometimes Libyan art. The pot- 
tery has certain not clearly defined resemblances with the 
primitive ceramic objects of Cyprus. The opinion, hitherto 
generally held (although in 1856 H. Rhind opposed it) that 
monuments of the Maltese islands were of Phcenician origin, 
must now be abandoned, and the few inscriptions discovered 
are merely evidence of later colonization, not of original set- 
tlement. These Maltese megalithic structures belong to a cul- 
ture wider and older than that of the Phcenician, and with an- 
alogous monuments in Sardinia,the Balearic islands and south- 
western Spain, represent a western insular civilization of the 
Mediterranean region, more or less independent of, although 
for a long time in contact with, that in the east; the presence 
in Malta of spirals and corbelling,indicates Mycznian influence. 
Mayr holds that the primitive population of Malta to whom 
are due these megalithic monuments came from the African 
coast, but Reinach considers the proof of analogies between 
the Maltese structures and those of French Africa not very 
convincing, and inclines rather to the Tripolitan region for 
such resemblances. He thinks also that there are close analo- 
gies between the steatopygic statuettes found in Malta and 
those of the Egyptian proto-Libyans, than between the former 
and corresponding A‘gean art. Reinach concludes that the 
idea of the colonization, at an extremely remote period, of 
Malta by the Phcenicians must be given up. So “ prehistoric 
Phoenicia loses a new province, and the oriental mirage has 
one less pillar to support it.” Malta remains, however, none 
the less interesting to the archeologist and student of early 
man. 


Corsican Ethnology. In September 1go1 the “ Association 
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Fraénaise pour l’Avancement des Sciences” met at Ajaccio 
in Corsica, and the occasion naturally brought into prominence 
the ethnology of the island past and present. Several papers 
relating to Corsica were read before the Anthropological Sec- 
tion and excursions to points of archeological interest were 
made. A few months before the meeting there was discover- 
ed in a quarry at Cagnano, near Luri (on the Cape Corso pen- 
insula, in the extreme north of the island) a rock-shelter, 
where were found a number of large objects, some fragments 
of pottery, human skulls, and other osseous remains. The 
bronze ornaments of Cagnano, according to M. Ernest Chan- 
tre, resemble those of the tumuli of the Jura and Franche- 
Comté, from certain Italian and Sicilian necropoli and from 
Koban in the Caucasus. Of the skulls one has some resemb- 
lance to that discovered by Captain Ferton at Bonifacio (in 
the extreme south). The latter gave an account of his inves- 
tigations in the memoirs in ‘‘ Premiers habitants de Bonifacio 
et leur origine” and ‘‘Poterie néolithique trouvée a Bonifacio.” 
No traces of quaternary man seems to have been found here, 
but manv remains of neolithic culture like that of the conti- 
nent during the same period. The flint, serpentine and quartz 
employed to fashion implements and weapons are of local ori- 
gin, but the considerable objects of obsidian (this rock does 
not occur in Corsica) must have come trom. abroad, by way, 
probably of the Sardinian trade-routes. The man of these 
rock-shelters, hunter and fisher, fed largely upon the Lagomys 
Corsicanus, a little rodent long ago extinct on theisland. The 
osteological peculiarities of neolithic Corsican man | dolicho- 
cephalic, platycnemia, etc.,] bring him into relation with the 
contemporaneous man of the continent. This type seems to 
have widely dispersed over the island and has perpetuated it- 
self to this day, although later driven back by the differing 
race that introduced into Corsica a knowledge of copper and 
bronze and their manufacture. Finds by Tommasini at Bala- 
gna and by Franceschi at Pioggiola, the last yielding mauy 
bronze objects, were made some years before these later dis- 
coveries. The sculptured menhirs of Corsica,—the range of 
Palaggio, near Tizano, is the largest—have been studied by E. 
Michon. Very interesting are the two curious sculptured 
menhirs of Santa Maria and Capocastinco. These Michon com- 
pares to the so-called Apricciani statue, wrongly considered 
to be a Phcenician sarcophagus cover. Dr. P. Delisle, who re- 
sumes the papers of the meeting for *L’Anthropologie ” [ Vol. 

XII. PP: 757° 764]. expresses the opinion that the “Corsican 
type” is not as uniform as has been thought, with respect to 
both the past and the present population. The most note- 
worthy types are the Cro-Magnon and the Berber. The form- 
er is still easily distinguishable in the district of Balagna,where 
the latter [ scattered also here and there all over the island, at 
Corte, é. g.], is also to be noted. Some of the dolichocephals 
are of a finer type; brachycephals and intermediate varieties 
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are also to be found. Some of the Berber element may be due 
to the “Sarrazins,” who have occupied certain sections of the 
country for some three centuries. Most authorities make the 
earliest inhabitants of Corsica come from Sardinia,—ultimate- 
ly, in all prob ibility, from northern Africa. 


The Alpine Type. In the ‘Centralblatt fur Anthropologie ” 
[ Vol. VI. pp. 321-330], Dr. Gustav Kraitschek, of Landskron, 
offers objections to Ripley’s recognition of a so-called “Alpine 
type”as one of the three fundamental races of which European 
peoples are composed. According to Dr. Kraitschek, Ripley’s 
“Alpine type”, isnot autonomous with the “Teutonic” and the 
“Mediterranean,” but very clearly a hybrid or mixed form,one 
of several combinations of dolichocephalic and brachycephalic 
stocks. 

The Alleged Somatic Inferiority of Woman. Dr. Giuffrida- 
Ruggeri’s article “Sulla pretesa inferioritd somatica della don- 
na” [ Arch. d. Psichiatria, Vol. XXI., pp. 4-5] is calculated to 
give pause to some of the somatolozical detractors of woman. 
From a careful examination of one hundred male and one 
hundred female skulls from one region he comes to the con- 
clusion that the so-called “inferiority” of woman has no exis- 
tence ina scientific sense. Dr. Giuffrida-Ruggeri does not 
even allow that the skull of woman is somatically nearer the 
infantile form than is that of man. It is easier to maintain 
indeed, that modern woman stands higher morphologically 
than modern man. Her so-called ‘“inferiorities,” are neither 
infantile, nor developmental in their significance, but express 
merely incidents of cranial relations. The same things in a wo- 
man and in a child are not identical. 


Kraus Ethnographico-Psychologico-Musical-Museum in Florence. 
A catalogue of part of the objects [ musical instruments of all 
sorts, times and peoples | in this interesting collection appears 
in the “Archivio per l’Antropologia’ [ Vol. XXX. pp. 271-297 ]. 
The Museum contains in all 1076 specimens. Of these Asia 
furnishes 118; Japan and LiuKiu 65; Corea 7; China and An- 
nam 21; Siam 3; India 6; Persia 8; Arabia and Asia Minor 8; 
Australia and Polynesia 21; Java and Nias 9; New Guinea 1; 
Marshall Is. 1; New Britain 6; "New Caledonia 4; Africa 42; 
K.gypt, Nubia and Sudan 25; Abyssinia 6; Tunis, Algeria, 
Morocco and Congo 11; Europe 871; Turkey, Servia and Mon- 
tenegro 8; Russia 13; Italy 434; France 56; Belgium and Hol- 
land 13; England 19; Germany, Austria and Switzerland 87; 
parts and appliances 231; America 26; North America 10; 
Mexico 7; Haiti 4; South America 5. 


Artificial Sleep. From a brief résumé by Kohlbrugge [ Cbl. 
f. Anthr., Vol. VI. p, 379], it appears that the Javanese know 
how to produce a pleasant artificial sleep by pressure of the 
carotids, whose name in the native tongue is verat-tidor, ‘‘slee 
nerve.” The accompanying anesthesia makes it easy to pe 
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form minor operations upon the patient. The folk-thought 
connecting the carotids and sleep is very old. Celsus called 
the carotid artery arteria somnifera and carotid itself is said to 
be derived from Greek karos, “sleep.” Even the ancient As- 
syrians are credited with a knowledge of carotid-sleep. 


ARCH AZOLOGY IN. AUSTRALIA, 


BY JOHN FRASER, LL. D., SYDNEY. 


Six months ago I gave you some account of the departure 
of the Spencer and Gillen expedition into the interior of Au- 
stralia for the purpose of examining, in the interests of Science, 
some of the manners and customs of the undiluted Tribes there. 
They have now done their work and are returning, but instead 
of following the routes of the Overland Telegraph Line from 
Fort Darwin on the Northwest Coast to Adelaide, South Au- 
stralia, they have pushed across from Alice Springs in the in- 
terior to Burolula, a small township on the West Coast of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, six hundred and fifty miles by land from 
Fort Darwin. There they expected to get the steamer which 
plies between that part of Carpentaria and the Port, but we 
now learn that the steamer has gone to the bottom of the sea, 
and the party must wait in that lonely and malarious region 
till means can be used to bring them off and carry them back 
to civilization. This delay is unfortunate, for they have had 
malarial fever already and are weak in health, and the raining 
season is coming on. 


The Australian Association for the advancement of Science, 
held its Ninth Session in Hobart, the Capitol of Tasmania, a 
few weeks ago. This Association was first formed in Sydney 
in the year 1888, and has met in the chief cities of Australia at 
inteIvals of one or two years. The next meeting will be held 
at Dunedin,New Zealand, in 1904. At the recent Hobart meet- 
ing, Captain Hutton, director of the Museum at Christ Church, 
New Zealand was voted to the chair and gave the Presidential 
address. It was on “ Evolution” and in the opening sections 
it touched on some questions that belong to Anthropology. 
From the fact that man sleeps and dreams,it was argued that 
early man was “led to believe that there was in him a spirit in- 
dependent of his natural frame in its movements, and that this 
spirit lived on as a ghost after the death of the body; hence 
ancestor spirits and their deification and worship and thence 
the worship of mythical personages in general; then came a 
belizf in benificent tribal gods, and that inanimate objects also 
contained spirits. After such remarks as these, the president 
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went on to consider Darwin's tleory, and the more recent as- 
pects of it. 


In the Anthropological section, papers were read on “ An- 
thropometry and child measurement;’’ Primitive ways ;”’ es- 
pecially burial rites, ‘‘ Legends and marriage rites of the blacks 
in Central Australia ;” “the Islands of the Pacific Ocean” and 
so on. 


The Science Congress occupied nine days and had six hund- 
red and thirty one members. It organized public lectures and 
excursions into the country and received hospitality both 
from His Excellency, the Govener, and from private residents. 


+e 
++ ++ 


STONE CIRCLES. 
BY A. M. SWAN. 


Stone circles, similar in many respects to those found in 
England, are not rare in New Mexico. One located on the 
east line of the Socorro Grant,in Socorro county, New Mexico, 
is typical of many of these circles. The interior of this 
circle is about forty feet and has been surrounded by an 
outer circle. The inner circle is in the best state of preserva- 
tion, most of the upright enclosing stones being still intact. 
The stones have plan equi-distant from each other. In the 
centre of this circle there are four upright stones forming the 
four corners of a square, which have been capped by a large 
flat stone now broken in two but edges still supported by the 
interior pillows forming what English Archiologist would 
probably term an Altar stone, 

Not far from the Cochite mining camp in Benialills county 
there is a somewhat smaller stone circle of the same design 
and others have been noticed in several other locations. 

That these circles were not intended for the trapping of 
game is rencered very improbable from their location on 
high exposed ground with no natural barriers to aid the 
hunter in surrounding and driving his game as well as from 
their small area In each case which has come under my ob- 
servation, very ancient ruins may be found in the immediate 
vicinity, some of which are of great-extent. 

Another class of upright stone remains consists of lines set 
at square distances apart covering great areas. One of these 
located onthe Navojo correction line—surveyed by the late 
Col. Walter G. Marman, covers an aera of probably one thou- 
sand acres of land. The rows of upright lines are parallel and 
run in an easterly and westerly line. Similar remains, I be- 
lieve have been found at Yucatan. 

















THE ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET. 


BY ARTHUR J. EVANS. 


In my excavation of the prehistoric palace of Knossos 
I came upon a series of deposits of clay tablets, repre- 
senting the royal archives, the inscriptions on which be- 
long to two distinct systems of writing—one hierogly- 
phic and quasi-pictorial; the other for the most part lin- 
ear and much more highly developed. Of these the hier- 
oglyphic class especially presents a series of forms an- 
swering to what, according to the names of the Pheeni- 
cian letters, we must suppose to have been the original 
pictorial designs from which these, too, were deriv- 
ed. A series of conjectural reconstructions of the origi- 
nals of the Phoenician letters on this line were, in fact, 
drawn out by my father, Sir John Evans, for a lecture 
on the origin of the alphabet, given at the Royal Insti- 
tution, in 1872, and it may be said that two-thirds of 
these resemble almost line for line actual forms of Cre- 
tan hieroglyphics. The oxhead A/eph, the house Seti, the 
window He, the peg Vau, the fence Cheth, the hand Yod, 
seen sideways; and the open palm Kaph; the fish Nun; 
the post or trunk Samekh; the eye Ain; the mouth. Pe; 
the teeth Simm; the cross-sign Zau; not to speak of sev- 
eral other probable examples, are all literally reproduced. 

The analogy thus supplied is. overwhelming. It is im- 
possible to believe that while on one side of the East 
Mediterranean basin these alphabetic prototypes were 
naturally evolving themselves, the people of the oppo- 
site shore were arriving at the same result, by a com- 
plicated process of selection and transformation of a ser- 
ies of hieratic Egyptian signs derived from quite differ- 
ent objects. 

The analogy with Cretan hieroglyphic form certainly 
weighs strongly in favor of the simple and natural ex- 
planation of the origin of the Phcenician letters, which 
was held from the time of Gesenius onward, and was 
only disturbed by the extremely ingenious, though over- 
elaborate, theory of De Rouge. 

Whether, however, the Phoenician letters, or rather 
their pictorial originals, were actually selected from the 
Cretan characters is a different question, and on this I 
wished to express myself more guardedly. The corres- 
pondences are, indeed, so striking that they certainly 
seem to point to, at least, the camel’s head and neck 
Gimel, must have been adopted on Syrian soil. 

What I ventured to suggest at the Bradford meeting 
was that the points of community might be ultimately 
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explained by the powerful settlement of the A®gean is- 
land peoples on the coast of Canaan, represented by the 
Philistines and the abiding name of Palestine. The bibli- 
cal traditions, which gave part of them, at least, the name 
of Kerethim or Cretans, have been reeently confirmed by 
an important piece of Egyptian evidence going far to 
show that Kaphtor, whence they traditionally came, is 
the same as the insular realm of the Kefts, the chief rep- 
resentatives of Mycenzan culture on Eighteenth Dynasty 
monuments. The prolonged sojourn of the Caphtorim or 
Philistines, in their new home, would itself explain the 
absorption of local elements among the hieroglyphic 
forms that they had originally brought over. We know 
that they shortly lost their indigenous speech and be- 
came Semitized. 

On the walls of the tomb of Rekhmara, the Governor 
of Thebes under Thothmes I[II— in the first half, that is, 
of the Fifteenth century B. C.—the Keft chieftains are 
seen bearing precious vases, and ingots, and golden ox- 
heads as tributary gifts to Pharaoh. It is of great in- 
terest in relation to the chronology of the clay archives 
of Knossos that on several of the tablets, with linear in- 
scriptions—in this case, no doubt, containing inventories 
of the royal treasure—there appear beside the written 
record pictorial representations of vases, ingots, and ox- 
heads, precisely similar to those of the Egyptian paint- 
ing. It seems probable from this that part of the clay- 
archives of the palace of Knossos go back to the fifteenth 
century B. C. The date of the most recent is, at all 
events, limited by that of the destruction of the palace 
itself. Of the numerous ;relics found within this great 
building there are none which point to a period as late 
as the latest prehistoric elements of Mycenz itself. It 
would be extremely unsafe to bring down anything found 
within its walls later than at most, the twelfth ceutury 
B. C.—London Times. 





LAKE DWELLINGS IN BELGIUM. 
BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


At the International Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology 
and Archeology (Paris, 1900), Baron Alfred de Loe, of Brus- 
sels, read a paper on Décoaverte de palafittes en Belgique, calling 
attention to the discovery near Roulers on the little river Man- 
del, in western Flanders, of the first important remains of lake 
dwellings within the territory of Belgium. This is not the first 
discovery of such remains, for vestiges of pile-dwellings had 
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already been found by Haubourdin at Strambuges, Gerzrts 
and van der Capellen (1872), at Wideux in Limbourg, Captain 
Delvaux near Audenarde, and others at Blesvelt, in the pro- 
vince of Antwerp, etc. In the fall of 1899, in connection with 
the lowering of certain reservoirs, near Roulers, there were dis- 
covered alarge number of piles of blackened oak, numerous 
osseous remains of animals, and the almost complete skeleton 
ofaman. At Emelghem, in the summer of 1899, in the pro- 
cess of enlarging a tributary streamlet of the Mandel, some 
piles together with bones of horses were found, and in the 
same locality on high land overlooking the stream flints and 
horses’ teeth had some time before, been discovered. But the 
discovery now under consideration in particular was made at 
Denterghem (in a marshy meadow once the estuary of a small 
tributary of the old Mandel) in the month of August, 1899. M. 
Coucke, a-member of the municipal council of Denterghem, in 
draining the meadow, discovered some bones of ruminants 
anda terra-cotta disc, and notified the Abbé Clerhour, who in- 
stituted systematic and careful excavations. These resulted 
in the finding of some 300 oaken piles, several incised beams 
(for horizontal placing),a number of well-sawed planks pierced 
with large holes made with a metal auger, etc. The Abbé 
thinks he has discovered .also the oak trunk which supported 
the bridge from the dwelling tothe dry land. Most of the 
piles were down, only a few being erect and covered with an 
old, thick layer of mud, they penetrated some distance into 
the Flanders sand, the bottom of the marsh. The best pre- 
served piles were still 2.20 meters long, square in section, and 
sharpened at the lower end with a metal hook. The beams 
were 3 meters long,the planks 4.10x0.30x0.06 meters.. The condi- 
tion and state of preservation of these oaken objects seem to 
indicate different degrees of antiquity and to prove that piles, 
beams, and planks have all been renewed at various times. 

The archzological deposit, occurring at a depth of 2 or 3 
meters, contained, distributed pell-mell among the piles,a good 
variety of objects belonging to all epochs. The osseous re- 
mains discovered include: parts of human tibia, femur, hum- 
erus and cubitus; various bones of fox, wolf, dog (4 individ- 
uals), horse (7), boar (6), stag(2). goat (5), ox (12), also the 
frontal bone of a Bos primigenius, perhaps a hunter’s trophy. 

A large quantity of husked hazel-nuts was also found. The ob- 
jects of human industry here discovered were as varied; small 
flints, discoid scrapers, arrow-heads, chips, some of them re- 
touched, rejects and nuclei of divers sorts, fragments of pol- 
’ ished axes, horn sheaths and handles for tools, a pierced piece 
of stag-horn having originally had a wooden handle, a portion 
of the antlers used for a pick or hoe, a chisel made of the cu- 
bitus of a horse, ribs of oxen used as polishers; long bones of 
animals broken to extract the marrow; stampers, fragments of 
querns, mullers,etc., of tertiary sandstone; a dog-tooth pierced 
(for suspension ) like those of the Robenhaussan deposits, etc. 
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Of bronze objects there were found: a little ring, some spirals, 
a crescent-shaped pendelxque, an open bracelet (ornamented 
here and there with punctillated lines in the lake-dwellers‘ 
fashion). Masses of limonite and sand-stone, scoria, fragments 
of slag, a portion of a large earthen mould, rejects, etc., were 
likewise disinterred. Among the other interesting specimens 
were fragments of hand-made earthen pots, ornamented on the 
edge and the upper part of the belly with nail and finger-marks 
suggesting Campignian or Hallstattian analogues; also other 
more elegant (wheel-made) vases of finer earth of the Mena- 
pian type. In addition to all these there were discovered: a 
large bronze coin of the emperor Trajan (98-117 A. D.); the 
bottom of a varnished red earth vase marked Conatius; a bronze 
fibula, a little clay lamp (white with black cover), weights for 
nets (or perhaps weaving instruments); a éegu/a fragment, part 
of a conglomerate mortar, bits of earthen vessels of all sorts 
and colors, the bottom of a thick blue glass bottle, fragments 
of gray pottery decorated by the roulette in a way character- 
istic of the Frankish period and belonging to the VIII-IX cen- 
turies. Belonging to a later epoch still are the fragments of 
large vessels (well-made and sonorous) ofa type in use in the 
IX-XII and XVI centuries, varnished pitchers which cannot 
be anterior to the XIV-XV. centuries, knife-handles, etc The 
lake-dwellings of Denterghem are thus remarkable as belong- 
ing to a “station” which dates as far back as the neolithic 
period and appears to have been more or less continuously oc- 
cupied till towards the end of the Middle Ages of European 
history. Itis thus quite probable that lake-dwellings were of 
common occurrence in Lower Belgium, and were occupied 
continuously down to a comparatively late period in historic 
times. The human bones found at Denterghem give no indi- 
cation of race, but the skeleton of Roulers has been studied by 
Dr. E. Houzh, according to whose examination it belongs to 
the brachycephalic neolithic race of ancient Belgium. The 
man of Roulers would then be related to the brachycephalic 
people of Furfooz, Hastiére, Sandron, Obourg, of the Gren- 
elle type, found most sure in modern times at Saaftingen. Al- 
together, these recent discoveries of remains of lake-dwellers 
in Belgium form one of the most interesting and important 
results of European archeological activity. An abstract of 
Baron de Loc’s paper is published in L’ Anthropologie (Paris), 
Vol. XII (1901), pp. 558-564. 














CONTACT BETWEEN ASIA AND AMERICA. 
Nome, Ataska, Feb. 20, 1902. 
EpitoR AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN: 


My Dear Sir: I enclose a paper on the Eskimo dance 
house, from my notes written at Cape Prince of Wales in Janu- 
ary when I had the pleasure of visiting that place for two 
weeks. While there I made a very careful study of the situa- 
tion in regard to the possible crossing from Asia of the na- 
tives. From the beach at Kingegan, the Eskimo village, you 
can plainly see thc East Cape of Asia. While the Diomede 
Islands seem to be very near, although they are twenty miles 
away. The natives cross and re-cross frequently, especially in 
the summer time, but during some winters the ice packs in the 
straits and freezes there and they are able to cross for some 
time with dog teams. I saw the natives go out on the floating 
ice for seals and white bear and I can see no difficulty in going 
on over to the Diomedes. Many natives are carried away on 
this floating ice from Fast Cape, the Diomedes and Cape 
Prince of Wales and’ frequently drift to the opposite shore. It 
is only a day’s journey in their boats in the summer time and 
regular international trading has been carried on from those 
three points as long as Eskimos have lived on the Arctic shore. 
There has undoubtedly been a continuons passing of people be- 
tween these points ever since the geological and climatic con- 
ditions have remained as they now are. Within one hundred 
miles of these straits we find the Athpascans who are allied 
with every Indian tribe south to Mexico. I cannot see any 
difference in physiognomy between the natives of America and 
those of Asia. Even the reindeerman from the tundra of 
Siberia have the same appearance as the Eskimo, and I have 
no doubt but that they are related, although I have not been 
able to give that matter any personal examination. I will un- 
dertake, after I get settled again, to give you some more infor- 
mation upon these matters, but I wish you would make a com- 
parison, editorially or otherwise, between the “koz-ge” of 
Cape Prince of Wales and the “Kiva” of New Mexico. I 
know so little of the “Kiva” that I am unable to do it, and yet 
I know that there isa very great.similarity between them. 

Very truly yours, 
James WICKERSHAM. 


— —__ om — —+— 


ANCIENT BOAT FROM THE NILE. 


A boat beside which Columbus’s Santa Maria or the 
Northmen’s ship are modern and up to date arrived at New 
York a short time ago. It was dug up out of the Nile, and 
crossed the ocean on the deck of the Hohenfels on its way 
to the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg. The model of the 
boat follows the lines of the modern scow, though higher at 
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the bow and the stern,along the sides are a number of holes, 
undoubtedly for sweeps. ‘he boat is said to be 4,000 years 
old, and is apparently modeled on much the same plan as 
the earliest representations of Egyptian ships in the temple 
carvings. These earliest drawings go back to a period 
about 3,000 B.C., and show ships capable of carrying a 
number of men and a cargo of cattle at the same time. 
Their chief peculiarity was in their rig of one mast with a 
square sail, the mast being made of two poles, stepped 
apart but joined at the top,like an inverted V. [hese ships 
were high at the bow and the stern, and carried from 
twenty to twenty-six oars. Whether this boat was a cattle 
ship, a war vessel, or a yacht, perhaps on the lines of Cleo- 
patra’s barge, the archeologists have not yet had a chance 
to decide. Several other boats of the same kind have been 
dug up recently in the Nile and presented to museums in 
Europe, where a large crop of theories as to their use, their 
age, and their meaning has cousequently arisen. 


——- 00 ———— 


THE OLDEST DISCOVERED SPECIMENS OF 
EGYPTIAN JEWELRY. 


The most important group of gold work consists of four 
bracelets of the wife of King Zir, the successor of Menes. 
These are the oldest specimens of fine jewelry that have so 
far come to us from Egypt. The first consists of a row of 
facades with the royal hawk, alternately of gold and tur- 
quoise. The second bracelet has a gold centre-piece copied 
from the centre of a lotus flower; on each side is a group of 
turquoises and a iarge ballamethyst. The third bracelet is 
of spiral beads of a dark lazuliand gold, with small beads 
of turquoise; the fourth, of hour-glass beads of gold and 
amethyst. 

As bearing on general history, a number of other seem- 
ingly unimportant objects are of greatest significance. On 
his earlier expedition Petrie had already found several frag- 
ments of pottery which were, beyond question, not of Egyp- 
tian origin, and which, in common with other famous arch- 
zologists,'he prondunced A‘tgean (primitive Greek). This 
year new material has beef added. In the tomb of the above 
mentioned King Zer were found many vases of the original 
offerings, burnt and encrusted with resins. A large number 
of them are Egyptian; and without doubt belong to this old- 
est period; eight, on the contrary, are of a red polished 
ware, with handles at the sides, and of forms quite unknown 
in Egypt. We hardly err, therefore, in assuming that these 
came from one of the islands of the A-gean Sea; and that 
the contact between Egypt and the earliest Greek culture 
may be traced back to the beginnings of the Egyptian his- 
tory, that is, into the fourta millennium B. C. 

















Bditorial. 
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MYTHOLOGIC ART IN PREHISTORIC AND 
HISTORIC TIMES, 


The effect of Mythology on the art of all times has beert 
noticed by many of the students of Ancient History; but the 
thought that this began in prehistoric times and has continued. 
even to the present day, has escaped the notice of the majority 
We present with this, cuts which illustrate the point. One 
of these represents a figure found on the north-west coast, and 





CARVED IMAGE FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

illustrates the style of art which prevailed there. 
It is well known that the Greeks embodied their mythology 

in their art, but the tendency continues to the present time, 
for there is scarcely a fountain in any of our cities which has 
not some figure or statue which carries us back to the Greek 
mythology. Our great expositions are full of such groups. 
The point which we make is that there was a native mythology 
in America which impressed itself upon the prehistoric art,and 
it would be well if the great exposition at St. Louis could se- 
cure some artist who would either embody this mythology in 
an Original piece, or would reproduce some of the remarkable 
specimens of art that are found in Mexico and Central America. 
It may be that the work would be so novel to most artists 
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that new lessons in archceology would have to be taken,but the 

novelty would be at least attractive, and would call atten- 

tion to the stage of art which was reached by some of the 

natives of this continent. 4 | ‘ 
The Cliff Dwelling at the Columbian Exposition was a 

travesty, yet it was visited by great crowds. The reproduc- 

tion of the art works would be more instructive and nearer to a 

the reality than any snch huge artificial tent, though both 

forms of reproduction might be useful. 


++ 
++ ++ 


THE COMING CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. 


It was in 1878 that the Congress of Americanists met at 
Luxembourg in France. The Editor of thig JourNnat had the 
honor of presenting a paper on the Mound Builders which was 
transisted into French and published in their first report, and 
afterward joined with Prof. E. T. Cox and other gentlemen in 
inviting the Congress to America. 

The Govenor of Indiana offered the hospitality of the state 
if they should come. No delegate was sént from this country 
and as no representative was present the invitation was not ac- oe 
cepted. It is fortunate that the younger men who have taken 
up: the study of archeology on both continents, have succeed- ’ 
ed in the desired results, and that the Congress has been in- 
vited to the city,of New York and will be received,where there 
are so many material and personal evidences of the progress 
archeology has made during the last twenty-five years. 

Very few of those who began the study of the subject and 
were co-operating at that time are now living, and yet the 
science has made‘wonderful progress. The museums are full 
of tokens. Those at New York, at Cambridge, at Philadel- 
‘phia, at Chicago, at Davenport, at Milwaukee, and especially 
the one at Washington will furnish material objects which can- 
not fail to interest the visitors from abroad. 

The sad fact is apparent, that the living representatives of 
the race or races, whose hands have moulded and fashioned 
these relics are so far removed from the Atlantic shores; the 
few fragments that are left are far beyond the Mississippi 
River, and present but a faint shadow of the peculiar form of 
culture which formerly prevailed. 

The mounds of the Mississippi valley are left in a dilapi- 
dated condition and scarcely represent the state of art and ar- 
chitecture which formerly prevailed. Still, there are, a few 
large mounds and a few village enclosures left in Ohio, Illinois, 
and a few effigies in Wisconsin, and a few fragments in Georgia 
and Mississippi left. The great Serpent Mound and Fort An- 
cient, the Cahokia Mound are still standing. The Cliff Dwell- 




















EDITORIAL’ Ig! 


ings and Pueblos are in a fair state of preservation. The ruined 
cities of Mexico are fast going to ruin. 

The welcome will be extended to those who have taken up 
the study of American Archzology, and every effort should 
be made to open to their view the wonderful things which are 
disclosed on this continent. 





Bditorial Gorrespondence. 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 


The Fifty-first meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science will be held at Pittsburg, Penn., June 
28-July 3, 1902. Mr. Stewart Culin, of the University ot Penn- 
sylvania, will preside over the Section of Anthropology. 

Students are cordially invited to attend, and contribute 
papers upon subjects connected with their fields of research. 
Several members of the Section have informally expressed the 
desire to devote at least one day to papers and discussions on 
anthropological museums and their cases, methods of installa- 
tion, and technique; also that papers should be offered on the 
more important special collections in museums both in this 
country and abroad. 

In order that a preliminary program for the Section may 
be distributed in advance of the meeting, titles of communica- 
tions should be sent to the secretary as soon as possible. Ab- 
stracts of papers,or the papers themselves, may be sent later, 
at the convenience of the authors, who are reminded that no 
title will appear in the final program until the p:per, either in 
full or in abstract, has been passed upon by the Sectional 
Committee. 

Students will confer a favor upon the Sectional Committee 
by informing the Secretary of their intention to be present at 
the meeting. Address Harran I. Smitn, Sec’y. Sec. H., 
American Museum of Natural History, New York. 


—_—_—00—_ —- 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. > 


The Thirteenth Session of the International Congress of 
Americanists will be held in the halls of the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City, October 20-25, 1902. The 
object of the Congress is to bring together students of the ar- 
chezology, ethnology, and the early history of the two Ameri- 
cas, and by the reading of papers and by discussions to ad- 
vance knowledge on these subjects. Communications may be 
oral or written, and in French, German, Spanish, Italian, or 
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English. All debates are expected to be brief, and no paper 
must exceed thirty minutes in delivery. The papers presented 
to the Congress will, on the approval of the Bureau, be printed 
in the volume of the Proceedings. Members of the Congress 
are expected to send, in advance of the meeting, the titles, 
and, if possible abstracts, of their papers, to the General Sec- 
retary. The subjects to be discussed by the Congress relate 
to: I, The native races of America, their origin, distribution, 
history, physical characteristics, languages, inventions, cus- 
toms, andreligions. II. The history of the early contact be- 
tween America and the Old World. All persons interested in 
the study of the archzology, ethnology, and early history of 
the two Americas may become members of the Congress by 
signifying their desire to Mr. Marshall H. Saville, General Sec- 
retary of the Commission of Organization, American Museum 
of Natural History, and remitting either direct to the Treas- 
urer, Mr. Harlan I. Smith, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, or through tl.e General Secretary, the sum of three dollars 
in American money. The receipt of the Treasurer for this 
amount will entitle the holder to a card of membership and to 
all official publications emanating from the Thirteenth Session 
of the Congress. Mr. Morris K. Jesup is President, and the 
Duke of Loubat Vice-President, of the Commission of Organi- 
zation. 
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Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., has recently estab- 
lished a department of Archeology. A fire-proof museum 
is in process of construction. The department begins with 
some 40,000 specimens and a liberal endowment. 

Charles Peabody Ph. D. is the honorary director, and 
Warren K. Moorehead, A. M., is curator. The purpose of 
the department is to encourage the study of types now on 
exhibition in the various museums of the country, rather 
than to attempt large explorations. Duplicate specimens 
are desired and the curator will be glad to correspond with 
persons having such in their possession. 

++ = ++ 


DEATH OF DR. THOMAS WILSON. 


Dr. Thomas Wilson, curator of prehistoric archzology in the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the National Museum for years, died in Washington 
in the seventieth year of his age. Dr. Wilson was born in Pennsylvania, 
but at an early age moved to Iowa. During the civil war he was captain 
of a company in the Second Iowa Cavalry. After the war he went to Wash- 
ington and practiced law, and later served tor years in the consular ser- 
vice. He was a member of various scientific bodies and had been decorat- 
ed by crowned heads of Europe for his service to science. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


FREE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART.—Department of Archeology 
and Paleontology, Philadelphia, May 1900, The pamphlet contains a por- 
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trait of Karl Herman Berendt, and a catalogue of his linguistic collections; 
also an article on the origin of ornament, by Stuart Culin; and an interst- 
‘ing illustrated account of the collections in the museum. 

THE S, SCHOOL Times, Philadelphia, Pa.—This Journal in the past 
has furnished some very valuable articles on the discoveries at Nippur from 
the pen of Prof. Hilpricht. More such articles would be appreciated if the 
paper could secure and publish them. 

THE JOURNAL OF THE POLYNESIAN SocrIETY, for Dec. 1go1, has an 
interesting article on Polynesian numerals, by John Fraser, LL. D.; also a 
translation of the legend of the fountain of fish, by Edward Tregear, and 
an article on the Maori Kite made in the resemblance of a flying bird, by 
Elsdon Best; also an account of the Relics from the sand hills of the Patea 
district on the west coast. These‘relics consist of knives, pounders, stone 
bowls, lamps, stone axes, drills, fish hooks, sinkers, anchors, charms, im- | 
ages, wrought in stone and wood, by Rev. T. G. Hammond. 

EpucaTION for April 1902, Frank H. Palmer,Boston managing editor, 
—This magazine continues to be as interesting as ever. It is full of prac- 
tical thought, and always a versatile and varied table of contents. 

—_— 0o 


‘BOOK REVIEWS. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF MEXICAN CODICES. 


BY FREDERICK STARR. 

The Duke of Loubat has recently added a seventh number to his inter- 
esting and important series of fac-simile reproductions of ancient Mexican 
manuscripts. It isthe Codex Fejervary,which was first printed in volume III 
of Lord Kingsborough’s Antiquities of Mexicc, This manuscript is now in 
the possession of the Free Public Museums of Liverpool and in this new 
reproduction it appears under the name of Codice Fejervary-Mayer. The 
original consists of a strip of paper folded screen-wise; there are twenty- 
two pages of pictures on each side of the strip anda twenty-third page, 
left blank, serves as cover tothe folded book; the designs are ip rather bril- 
liant colors and are of good execution; the pages measure 63 x6% inches. 
The reproduction given in Kingsborouzh has notable faults; the pages are 
numbered in reverse order; the direction of painting and reading in the 
manuscript is really from right to leftt— Kingsborough did not realise this. 
Dr. Edward Seler, who has so well edited the Zonalamatl of the Aubin 
Collection, the preceding number in the Duke of Loubat’s series, is te pre- 
pare a descriptive and explanatory text also for the present number; Mex- 
ican scholars will await its appearance with interest. 

In this connection we may speak briefly of the work already done by 
this noble man in behalf of Americaa studies. The series of reproductions 
of Mexican manuscrints includes: 

Codex Vaticanus: No. 3773. 

Codex Vaticanus: No. 3778 (de los Rios.) 
Codex Borgia (exvelletri), 

Codex de Bologna (Cospiano). 

Codex Telleriano-Remensts. 

Tonalamatl Aubin. 

Codex Fejervary-Mayer. 

These seven reproductions are models in their way, being as exact as 
modern ‘methods can produce, They are far superior in every way to 
Kingsborough’s. In two great folio volumes, with magnificent phases, the 
Duke or Loubat has published the choicest specimens illustrating Ameri- 
can ethnography, in the Museum of the Trocadero; Dr. Harney wrote the 
descriptive text. The Duke has also reprinted Harney’s valuable articles en- 
titled Decades Americana. He has borne the expense of printing the curious 
treatise, of Ignacio Borunda, upon Mexican writing—C/ave general de Jero- 
glificos Americanos. He bore part or all of the expense connected with the 
publication of Dr. Seler’s Witla Wadll-Paintings and the Humboldt Manu- 
script and Mrs.Seler'sA ufal/ten Wegen,a delightful book of study-travel. He 
also endowed the chair held by Dr. Seler in the University of Berlin. He 
has borne the expense of Prof. Saville’s more reccnt and highly important 
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excavations at Mitla, He has established prizes for the encouragement of 
American studies at Paris, Berlin, Stockholm, Madrid, and New York. 

He has thus liberally supported and encouraged the work of other stu- 
dents; he has also himself been an author. Of several useful and valua- 
ble works which he has produced probably the best known, and to us the 
most interestng, is his great work on the medals of the United States, pub- 
lished in 1876. 

Since this notice was prepared for the printer, further news regarding 
the Duke of Loubat has come to hand. e has recently been elected a 
member of the French Institute—Foreign Correspondent of the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Bellesletters of the Institute of Frahce. This great honor, 
. ea in recognition of his interest of American studies, is certainly richly 

eserved. This election took place in December last. Since that date, he 
has founded a chair. of American studies in the University of Paris. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY AND 
ETHNOLOGY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. THE HIEROGLYPHIC STAIR- 
wAY—RUINS OF COPAN—REPORT OF EXPLORATIONS BY THE MUSEUM. 
—By a Byron Gordon, Cambridge. Pub. by the Museum. 

The work of exploration which was begun at Copan several years ago 
by the Peabody Museum of .Cambridge, Mass., has resulted in some very 
remarkable discoveries, but none more remarkable than that of the Hiero- 
glyphic Stairway. It has been known for a long time that Copan was the 
seat of a grade of civilization which is quite astonishing when we consider 
the time in which it prevailed, and the people among whom it existed. 

This civilization is made known by the various works of art, and archi- 
tecture, which attracted, at an early date, the attention of the various trav- 
elers who visited the region; but the more the locality has been investigat- 
ed, and exploited, the more remarkable does it appear. 

The archeologists of the minimizing class, must be, by this time, non- 
plused, for, certainly their theory that the Maya tribes were a_ rude 
people, scarcely raised above the savages, has been repeatedly overthrown 
by the facts brought out from time to time, and now there is not a shred of 
argument left to warrant them in holding their theory longer. 

We maintain that Central America shows as high a grade of sculptur- 
ed art, and as advanced a style of architecture as could be found in the 
proud cities of Babylonia and Assyria long after the days of history. The 
style of their art and architecture was peculiar, and presents scarcely a 
single feature which can be found in the regions of the east. Everything 
seems to have been developed among the people who dwelt here. It is 
true that certain writers have argued that the Buddhists of India, reached 
the continent in some unknown way, and left their stamp upon this art, and 
even sat as models for the statues which are occasionally seen on the fa- 
cades of the palaces. 

The argument is however, based upon a few accidental resemblances. 
It, to be sure, has the effect to keep our minds open to further evidence,but 
the overwhelming evidence is, that the sculptured art, which embodied it- 
self in the glyphs, the statues, and the ornaments on the facades of the 

alaces, was purely American and has no resemblance to the Asiatic art. 

hese glyphs contain a great many human faces,the majority of them 
bearing resemblance tothe faces of the natives themselves, though they 
are often distorted and grotesque in their appearance. There wasa strange 
symbolism which embodied itself in the glyphs and in the statues; a sym- 
bolism which, came from a form of religion which is almost unknown, and 
yet pam known to be pronounced unlike any other on the face of the 
earth. 

The evidence of this is presented by the Hieroglyphic Stairway. Here 
was a pyramid which arose to the height of about eighty-five feet above 
the great plaza,upon which was once a great temple, the steps to which were 
carved into the most elaborate and picturesque figures, every step present- 
ing a different series of glyphs, the whole making a legend or story which 
might be read by one who ascended it, and only terminating at the doorway 
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of the temple and thus presenting the strangest entrance to a temple that 
was ever known. 

We read of Luther climbing up the stair case of the Sistine Chapel on 
his hands and knees, in his zeal among other devotees, but arising with the 
sense of the folly of so doing, and entering upon the work of reformation 
from the conviction that faith was better than this form of worship. But 
here was a stairway which required all the learning of the priests to inter- 
pret, for it told a strange story of the “nature divinities” whom the people 
worshiped, and contained specimens of art which were so numerous as to 
bewilder the ordinary mind. There were also statues finished in the round 
carved upon the steps, but differing from one another in attitudes and ex- 
aeigvenen the glyphs and the statues constituting a strange medley of art, 

ut together making a story which was undoubtedly significant and sacred 
to the worshipers, 

The Hieroglyphic Stairway might be compared to the stairway at Palen- 
que which was guarded by the serpent balustrades, and above which was 
the temple with serpent pillars, but would be perhaps supplementary to 
it. for the same lesson was taught in flyphs which was impressed upon the 
senses by the awe inspiring serpent forms. 

It is impossible to describe this stairway, or the statues hidden away 
among the glyphs; but the plates are very well made, and furnish mate- 
rial for study, so that the archzologist is without excuse who thinks that 
American art is all of the same grade, and was the product only of a rude 
savagery such as the hunter Indians of the north always presented, 


The ruined cities of the east have not’ceased to awaken attention among 
travelers, but the American people ought to know that on this continent 
are “ruined cities” also, that deserve their attention, and there were forms 
of religion here that should be studied and compared to those which exist- 
ed elsewhere; though the realm of thought which is opened by these 
strange figures, is very different from that with which we are familiar. 


MEMOIRS OF THE EXPLORATION OF THE BASIN OF THE MISSISSIPPI.— 
Vol. V. “Kakabikansing”—By J. V. Brower, President of the Quivira 
Historical Society, with a contributed section by N. H. Winchell, Pres. 
of the Geological Society of America. Councilors of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, St, Paul, Minn., 1902, U. S.A. 

This is an elegantly bound book; is printed on enamel paper; contains 

a chart of the Mississippi river at Little Falls, and portraits of Warren 

Upham and Josiah B, Chaney as frontis pieces, with an iatroduction; twelve 

full page plates of paleolithic quartz blades from —" gravel beds and 

from mound builders’ villages, sixteen pages of bibliography; twenty- 
eight pages of “explorations, finely illustrated by half-tones;” twelve pages 
of “differentiation;” sixteen pages on the “geology of the val- 
ley at Little Falls,” by N. H.Winchell, without illustrations; eight pages of 

“ conclusions based on ascertained facts and acquired knowledge,” by J. V. 

Brower, illustrated; eight pages on “Primitive man of the Ice Age,” by 

Warren Upham; two large folding maps of the mounds at Fort Pillager; 

and an index. 

Kakabikansing is the Indian name for Little Falls. The Quivira His- 
torical Society is “ordered and determined,” as an association of explorers, 
authors, and ethnological students, for the presecution of investigations, of 
which the officers shall be as follows: 

P V. Brower, president; L. Marie Blackman, vice-president; Ed. 

A. Kilian, secretary; John C. Keagy, chairman of executive committee. 

The Minnesota Historical Society is appointed costodian, and the Conser- 

vative a newspaper published at Nebraska City, Neb., is the official organ. 

A pocket contains a “~) of the region between the Red River and 
Lake Superior, showing the location of each lake. Mille-Lac, and Little 
Falls, and the Upper Mississippi with Little Falls, at the lower part of the 
map. 
PThe book is an elegant one and has the endorsement of the prominent 
co of Minnesota, and archzologists Warren,Upham and others. Prof. 

inchell speaks of the gratification that “one of our citizens has taken up and 
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carried through so important a scientific investigation, with such strictly 
scientific methods,” and says that: “several years ago, after an investiga- 
tion of the mounds and the mines at Isle Royal, I arrived, comtrary to the 
then prevalent opinion, and my own expectation, at the conclusion that 
both the mound builder and the ancient copper miner was the ancestor of 
the present tribe of Aborigenes.” ‘The Aborigenes who had formed the 
quartz chips, were at Little Falls during the flood stage of the Mississippi 
which prevailed after the retirement of the Ice margin of the last continen- 
tal. glacier from the vicinity of Little Falls." He maintains that chips do not 
occur in the undisturbed gravels. while the river was swollen by glacial 
waters coming from the far north. “That makes the chippers post-glacial, 
but much earlier than the present Indian.” 

It is probable that the book will open again the subject of paleolithic 
man, notwithstanding the position taken by Mr. W, H. Holmes, that all 
the socalled paleoliths are either “rejects or accidental fractures,” No 
bones of extinct animals and no other evidence of man’s presence is given 
by the post-glacial deposits, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, of Philadelphia, officers, list of members 
i 1902.—This society was organized March 1891. It has already pub- 
ished many valuable bulletins, a list of which is givenin this Brochure. 

A SHORT HIsToRY OF FARIBAULT—F. W. Frink—privatly printed. 

THE AMERICAN AUTHOR, April Ig02, edited by Mrs. M. P, Ferris. 
Published at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

ANNALS OF THE NEW YORK ACADEMY OF SCIENCES.—Editor, 
Charles Lane Poor. Pubs. New Era Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

PRIVATE LIFE OF THE ROMANS.—Harriet Waters Preston and Louise 
Dodge, Pubs. Benj, Sanborn & Co., Boston. 

GREEK AND ROMAN MyTHOLOGY—Karl P. Harrington and Herbert 
C. Tolman. Pubs. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. 

OUTLINE LESSONS FOR THE STUDY OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY.— 
Francis M. Austin, A.M. Pub. Leach, Sherwell & Sanborn, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

OCEANIC ORIGIN ot the KWAKIUTL-NOOTKA and SALISH STOCKS of 
BrITIsH Co., Fundamental Unity of Same.—By Charles Hill-Tout, 1808. 

JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND.—Vol. XXXL, 1901, January to June, Pub. by Anthrop. Ins. 
of G. B. & I., 3, Hanover Sq., London, 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY,Dec.1 got 
Phil. Am. Phil. Society, 104 S. 5th street. 

McC.urr’s MAGAZINE, March 1902.—S. S. McClure Co., 141-155 E. 
25th street, New York. 

@ GRITDEUNGEN DER NORMANNEN IN AMERICA, Ig02.—Strasburg, Mun- 
chen and St. Louis, Mo. , 

THE JOURNAL OF THE CINCINNATI SOCIETY OF NATURAL HisToRY— 
Jan. Io, 1902. 

TRANSACTIONS of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec.— 
Sessions of 1892 to 1898. 

BRITISH Association for the Advancement of Science, Bradford Meet- 
ing, 1900—Report of the Ethnological Survey of Canada. 

THE CHICAGO SEMINARY QUARTERLY.—Year Book No. I902. Chicago 
Theological Seminary Press, 45 Warren avenue. 

Tue Origin of Totemism of the Aborigenes of British Columbia,— 
Charles Hill-Tout, 1901. 

HARPERS’ MONTHLY MAGAZINE, July 1901.—Harper Brothers, New 
York and London. 














THE CLIFF-DWELLERS 
AND PUEBLOS.- 


BY 
STEPHEN DENISON PEET, Pu. D. 


Editor of the American Antiquarian. Author of «+The Mound-Builders, Thele 
Works and Relics,’ ‘‘Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounds,‘ 
ss Aboriginal Religions,’’ and other works. 





400 Pages, Finely Illustrated. 





This book treats of that mysterious people called the Cliff-Dwellers, as 
allied to the Pueblos, who are supposed to be their survivors. It begins 
with the description of the Great Plateau and its varied scenery, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado coming in as a very important part. The 
author has quoted descriptions from the geological reports, which are very 
graphic, and has made the geographical features prominent. The “age” of 
the Cliff-Dwellers is also spoken of, and their distinctive peculiarities are 
brought out. Two or three chapters are given to an account of their dis- 
covery: First, by the Spaniards; next, by the early American explorers, 
and later on by the various expeditions which entered the region. 

The descriptions of the Cliff-Houses are very graphic and are illustrated 
by many plates and small cuts, which present to. the eye, the wonderful 
architecture and the strarge situation of these Cliff-Dwellings. 

A chapter is given to an account of the distribution of the Cliff- 
Villages, and another to the traditionary history. This is followed by the 
description of the various architectural structures, such as the towers, 
estufas or temples, cliff-houses, store-rooms, balconies, courts, and various 
apartments. A comparison is drawn between the Cliff-Dwellings and the 
different kinds of Pueblos which are still standing—some of them in ruins, 

A chapter is given to the Cliff-Dwellers’ relics; others to their social 
and domestic life; to their agricultural habits; to the contrivances for irri- 
gating; while the final chapter shows the contrast between the Cliff- 
Dwellers and the Wild Tribes, which at present occupy the region. 

The book covers the whole field, and describes nearly all of the struc- 
tures that have been discovered, including those in Sonora, in the northera 
part of Mexico. The customs of the present Pueblo Tribes are alse 
described, especially the Snake Dance, which has become so celebrated, 
and several cuts are given in illustration. No other book has ever been 
published which is so comprehensive. It is likely to be the standard 
svork for many years to come. 


Address: THz AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 5817 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





RETAIL PRICE, $4.00. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND, THE EGyPpT EXPLORATION FUND, 
THE ARCHZOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT, AND THE GRACO- 
ROMAN BRANCH. 


Biblia, now in its 14th year, gives the latest imformation in regard 
to the work of the various explorations in Palestine, Egypt, Belgium, 
Greece, Etc. 


There has been no more important revelations during the present 
century than that of the discoveries in Oriental lands, A literature has 
been recovered, which already far exceeds in compass the whole of the 
Old Testament ‘Scriptures, and the later history of the Old Testament 
no longer stands alone. The records aiready discovered confirm, ex- 
plain, and illustrate the Scripture records; and the historical portions 
of the Bible are now read with an entirely new interest. 


Among the regular contributors are: Jas. S. Cotton, M. A. (Oxford), 
Late Editor of the London Academy; N. L. G. Davies, M. A., B. O., 
of the Archzological Survey; Geo. t. y oot Fi ee ‘J. a. "Tylor, 
F.S.A.; Rev. Wm. C. Winslow, D. D., LL. D., Vice-President of the 
Egypt. Raghetetion Fund for the United States: Prof. Thos. S. Wright, 
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